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ing his arms about in the most violent manner; then paused for a tew 
minutes, standing in the most ridiculous attitude, when he commenced 
expostulating warmly with Mr. Feteish for not obeying his first com- 


|} mands. His stony-hearted hearer was not, however, to be bullied out 


| of a breeze; this our interceder determined to turn to his own advan- 


“ Love, if you're sleeping, awaken ! 
And hear how your true-bearted swain, 
Has ventured so far for your sake in 
This terrible tempest of rain. 
Your tender heart sure must be melted, 
When youa young gentleman see 
Io such asad manner storm-pelted— 
And all for his deep love to thee ¢”’ 


Oh when did the wretched appcal to 
The pity of woman in vain, 
Or when was her tender heart steel to 
The sorrows of those who complain! 
This fair one approachiog the window, 
To which her attention was call'd, 
Exclaim’d, “ Hapless Captain MacIndoe ! 
Your hat is blown off—and you're bald! 


‘“* What earthly could tempt you, poor fellow, 
Abroad in such weather to roam? 
Jlere, Martha! take out an umbrella, 
And bid him go quietly home ! 
In this way the captain dismissing, 
The lady return’d to her seat, 
And no doubt she had his best blessing, 
For her kindness was certainly great. 


FSTOOD AMID THE GLITTERING THRONG. 
By T. H. Bayley. 
I stood amid the glittering throng—- 
I heard a voice—its tones were sweet; 
I turned to see from whence they came, 
And gazed on all L longed to meet! 
She wes a fair and gentle girl, 
Her brignt smile greeted me by chance; 
I whispered low—I took her hand— 
I led her forth to dance! 





There was but little space to move, 
So closely all were drawn; 

Yet she was light of heart and step, 
And graceful us a fawn. 

A virgin flower gemm‘d her hair, 
Her beauty to enhance, 

She was the star of all who stood 
In that close cottage dance. 


I've moved since then in princely balls, 
I tread them even now-—- 
I holdin mine the hand of one 
With coronetted brow. 
And I may seem to court ner smile, 
And scem to heed ner glance; 
But my weart and rHoveurs still wander home 
To that sweet country dance. 


Oft when I sleep, a melody 
Comes rushing on my brain; 
{nd the light music of that night 
[s greeting me again. 
I take her still smail hand in mine, 
Amid my blissful trance ; 
And once more--vision worth a world !— 
lead her forth to dance. 


SCENES ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 
Vroim anu account of the Surcey of the West coast of Africa, by onc of his | 
Majesty's Ships. | 


On the following mornifig, as we were taking in wood and water, for | 
which this is a very convenient place, several canoes came off with | 
vwambers of inhabitants. The costume of these people was entirely that | 
f our first parents, with the exception of some of the nobility, who have | 
picked up an occasional jacket. ‘This they wear without any other gar-| 
vent than the buach of leaves or old picce of dungaree round the imid- 
die. These are, perhaps, the most superstitious savages to be met with, 
relying almost entirely upon their charms for the success of every event 
of their lives. They are all abuadantly supplied with them, and if they 
lind one will not produce the desired effect, they suBstitute another, untal | 
the effect is produced! These creatures thought we admired their mode | 
of conducting the ways of Providence, aud wondered how “ white 
man,”’ who, they say, “is very big in all tings, no make Feteish !’ ‘They 
are a fine race of blacks, but L believe very treacherous. ‘Their strong- 
est attachment appears to be towards brandy, and I firmly belive any 
one of them would sell his (hole generation for a single bottle of that; 
imulating cordial. Several of them speak broken Knglis, which they 
ave picked up from the trading vessels touching here, and mentioned, | 
mongst Other topics, the ill-fated expedition of Captain ‘Tuckey, in his) 
Majesty's ship Congo. 

Some of the chiefs, upon coming on board, and having a little brandy | 
iven them, seemed to evnsider it in the same light as the Arab does his 
tlt, and insisted on onr firing a gun to let all around know that we were | 
iends, and come, as they expressed it, ‘‘to make trade,” under the im- 
reesion that we intended trafficking for slaves. ‘The gun appeared to 
e well understood, for immediately afierwards numbers came on board 
heir first request was always for a little brandy, which if complied 

ith, was sure to be followed by ‘“‘a little more.’ until David's immor- 

‘| sow would have been a sober brute by the side of these. When 

given to understand that we intended proceeding up the river upon the | 
sea-breeze setting in, one of them stood forward and said, that he would | 
itmediately bring the wind for us, (having, I suppose, previously ob- | 
served that it was coming,) at the same time wishing to know whether 
we should prefera gentle breeze or a strong one; having received some | 
deseription of answer, he immediately mounted the poop, and took out | 
que of his Feteish, orcharms. We then gave several loud blasts, throw- | 





| after the report, [thought all the imps of darkness were rebu 


lage by requesting a little brandy to coax him into good humour. Upon 
our indulging his whim, it was highly ridiculous to see the vagabond 
take a mouthful, and go through all the motions of spitting it on his 
charm, taking at the same time the greatest care not to expend more 
than one drop upon the obstinate Feteish; who, in spite of his elo 
quence and liberality, would not exert himself in our cause. Having 
continued this mummery for some time, and finding no more brandy wa: 
to be obtained, he left off his incantations, with an assurance that the 
breeze had been sent for, and would shortly be with us. Patience for- | 
tunately did more for us than the antics of the savage, and in an hour or | 
two we obtained the requisite gale, when we proceeded up the southern | 
side of the river to a place called Scotchman’s Nose, a distance of se-! 
venteen miles. 
Moukeys are extremely numerous at this place, each of the bagks be 
ing a pertect colony of these intellectual brutes, who here shine in so-| 


, ciety by comparison with theirlaman relatives. In many instunees, I 


have seen more sagacity displayed by this animal, than the other native 
of the woods which they inhabit; they keep a day and night watch cou 
stantly on the look-out, who, immediately upon any siranger appearing 
in their domain, gives a signal to all friends and relations to be on the 

! When this has been given, it becomes a most dificult matter 
tosee one, although they can be heard around in every direction, and an | 
occasional pair of eyes, ora bit of tail may be sé en peeping from be- 
hind some neighbouring branch or tree. Having the organ of “ d 





qui cere 


| structireness” very prominent, Lwas induced upon one occasion to shoot 


animpertinent fellow, who, | could not help thinking, had been amusin 
himself at my expense quite long encugh, chattering on each side of me 


without my getting a climpse of him during the whole of my walk. At} 


one unlucky momen 
upon his countenanc 


t, he appeared before me with a most malicious grin 
e, when [levelled my gun and fired; -immediately 
te me 
by the various discordant sounds which broke out on 








lormy crucliv, 


every side. Whensilence enaned. | heard @ontle wailings of so pitiable | 


a description, and so much like those of a human being, that it was some 


j time before I could convince myself 1 had not wounded one of my 
| boat’s crew. At first, EP thought the unfortunate little object of my aim 


had escaped from the fate which Thad intended him, when, aftera slight 


| effort to retain his hold, J observed him to fall to the earth from the 


bongh on which he had been perched. Upon going to the spot, I found 


! the wounded animal moaning in the agonies of death with a hand plac 


ed upon its bleeding side. When I approached, it did not attempt to 


move, but fired a large pair of eyes upon me with alook whieh I never | 


shall forget, and thought, pointed to the wound, as if to reproach me 


bY ma bl ey ‘t S, ub 5 wl. pMaARer orpverre THE CHTY 


Saas > 


Numerous islands are seen constantly floating down the Congo, some 
ot which have rather « picturesyue appearance. ‘Chey are formed by 
mangrove bushes and other louse trees, which collect upon the banks 

nd are then carried away by the rush of water, which genefally taker 
place after heavy rains The inhabitants of the upper part of the 
river make use of these by fastening their canoes to them, when they 
gain an easy and eapeditious passage down at the rate of six or seven 
miles an hour. Vessels on this coast are frequently deceived with 
regard to their situation by these apparent islands, Which sometimes 


drut a long Way to seaward, at the same time they serve as guides to 


those who are acguamted with their situation, and from whence they 
cone 


——. 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO GLEN ORA. 


BY crinmisT« u in A dvTT? 





{We copy the following beautiful story from the Englishman's Magaaine 


Yet once more shell we see ‘hee—ealnted to our heart's recollection 


by the Friends who made thee dear to u yet once more shall we sec 
thee, O Cottage of the Glen! White-walled. with thy porch thiek elu 
t Jd over with wo ine, thy windows glowing in the lieht of the set 


ling Sun, aud the river spreadis 
“ I'stiny Giread of golden huc” 

a belt of beauty round thy close-shaven lawn, thou visest on our spirit i 
the stillness of this midnight hour, clear as when of old we gazed on ther 
irom the small ‘ planting" at thy side, and blessed thee as the home of 
our first, our only love! Years, many long years, have passed—haply 
not hereafter to be considered blanks in our existence; thoughts have 
sprung up im our bear 
bosoms, Which, wher 
them aa the voicings of an Immortal Spirit, which disdaing dnottor 
gle itself in the hopes and fears, the joys and sorrows, of lowlier m 
Aspirations siter fame have thrill ithroveh our bein —haply not alt 


—haply not without awakening echoes in othe 
this frame is mingled with the dust, shell ret 


gether without their consummation; but years, thought ind nspirat 

h ive floated nat tits me nt from our mind, like mornit tefrom this 
own romantrc lake, aud leave thee, in thy } istoral and simple Lear ly 
mirrored in harness and serenity, on the calm, still waters of on hen 


Lo! in that modest parlour, whose small window is diminished to stil 
stnaller sige by the roses which have thrust themselves in beautitul pro 
tusion over hall the lower panes—diin lighted, and yet how bright !—a 
eated two creatures, in the dee pembrazure of that picturesque caremer 
—a Boy and Girl! Long auburn tresses failing over a neck of snow, a 
figure fuoyant withthe fret glorious—awd to herself but half-revealed 





; consciousness of Womanhood—what is it that can be added by the tina 


gination of the Painter or the Poet to improve one noble feature, one 
splendid lineame nt, of Marion Scott? There they sit -the Two—in 
that hour the sole inhabitants of the world—motionlees as the statues of 
Nymph and Hero moulded by a Grecian sculptor in hismood of loftiest 


forthe act. As the appeal came home to my feelings, and the poor lit-| inspiration, till his soul quailed, awe-struck before tue unearthly radiance 
tle victim of my cruelty appeared in great pain, L sent another ball into of its own dream-born creations—motionless, save wheve that enow-white 
its head toend at once its sufferings, and then turned from the spot, | bosom heaves timidly beneath its silken vest, like a pure watertily moved 


' leaving the lifeless little body with a determination never again to amuse 


myself at the expense of humanity. 


| of the Wind breathes out his softest sigh upen its waters 


gently to and fro by the ripple of some mountain tarp, When the Spirit 
They spent 


Wild parrots, and many other birds of beautiful plumage, are here | not. Mute are that joyous pair-—one word uttered by human lige js ue 


| found in great numbers, a few of which we procured. 


Upon arriving at Scotchman’s Nose, two boais were dispatched; my- 
self in the gig to survey the southern shore, and Lieut. Boteler in the 
pinnace to Cape Palmeiro, which forms the northern entrance of the 
river. The breadth at Scotchman’s nose is not more than one mile and 
a half, with rather shallow water. Ase the weather was fine, and the 


| Barracouta had dropped down with the stream for the purpose of taking 


soundings, at sunset [ anchored my boat about two hundred yards off 
shore for the night, and in the morning continued the survey. We en- 


tered a small riverto breakfast, where we observed several canoes mak- 


| ing to the opposite side, in evident fear at oar approach; they got quick- 


ly to land, and leaving their bouts on the beach, took to the bash, where 


| they resisted all ourattempts to draw them out. On leaving this river 
' we met another of our boats, which bad been sent out to assist me in the 


survey. 

Going on board in the evening, I was mnch surprised to hear that the 
natives had attempted an attack upon Lieut. Boteler and his crew, parti- 
cularly as they are considered very docile and friendly upon this coast. 
It appeared that when near Cape Palmeiro, the pinnace, whilst runaing 
along shore, got into shoal water, and shortly afterwards took the ground 
when they had some difficulty in getting off. ‘The inhabitants of a small 
creek just by, observing her so close in, and some apparent confusion 
existing, immediately took to their canoes, and ina few minutes about 
thirty of them, mustering in all one hundred and twenty men, came 


round the point of the creek, pulling with great velocity towards the 


boat; fortunately for her, se had by this time contrived to gain deeper | 


water, as, when just within musket-shot, they set up a most horrid war- 
whoop, and dashed on nearly in alineto thé pinnace. Lieut. Boteles 
by this time had no doubt of their hostile intentions, and desired his men 
to fire a volley of musketry over their heads, asa kind of notice to quit; 


this, however, produced no effect, and they still continued pulling on, | 


less now—they haye spoken it with their eyes, they have heard it with 
their hearts—they love! 

Their love, how it prospered! How often they wandered together in 
that blissful state of youth and innocence, when the present comprehend: 
an eternity, it boots not now to tell, ‘Three summers parsed on, and 
found them loving and beloved; the fourth came, and never, O, never, 
were those hands clasped again !—never were those eyes gazed on in the 
mutual rapture of noealeulating aflection!—and now, when fifty years 
heve rolled their dark shadows over that picture of glory and enchant 
ment, a grey-headed, infirm old man is setting out to visit the scenes o/ 
his youtli’s delights, 

Carefully is our eratch deposited in our easy-going vehiele—our feet 
are assiduously arranged in many a roll of cloth and flannel, and at last 
we commence our long-intended pilgrimage on a fine bright morning in 
April, prepared equally for its smiles and tears. 

Can there be a more gentlemanly object in the compass of erestion 
than a fine tall gracefuldooking Poplar, a more noble independent sort of 
a fellow than an Oak! And see where that delicate aerial being hang», 
mournfully over the deep winding of the stream,—-all her locks dishevel 
led, and her ferm bending as if beneath a load of premature and unen 
durable sorrows—a Willow, called well and truly, and with a feeling of 
the gracefulness and poety of grief—a Weeping Willow. That Cherry 
tree, to be sure, is alittle too gaudy in her attire, considering it is yet #0 
early in the morning, but still she retains her loveliness, even beneath 





such a load of untimely ornament, and drops us a curtesy as We pase 
with the air of a javenile Duchess. Now do we fec! ourselves every inch 
a King! Spring, after afew yawnings ond rubbings of her eyes, bas ot 
last fairly awakened—nay, in her morning dishabille, lovelier a thourand 
| times than in her dress of ceremony, rhe has come ont, with a boddice 
| still unlaced, her hair only decked with the blossoms she gathers on le; 
| way, and trips through bye-lanes and hedge-rows unseen by the eyes of 


upon which he fired another volley; this producing no more effeet than | the irreverent ond profane, but revealed in the enchantment of her bud 


the former, and his small party, only twelve men, would have had no 
chance at close quarters against their numbers, he ordered a long one- 


course, but a mnsket or two soon produced the same effect upon them 
To secure their retreat and prevent a rally, the long gun was again fired 
amongst them by way of farewell, w hich intimidated them so effectual- 


ly. that they all pulled towards the shore with the utmost speed. It was) 


fortunate they were so easily disheartened, as bad they got alongside, 
tueir increasing numbers must ultimately have overcoine the boat's 
crew, and a general massacre would have Deen the consequence. As 
neither their Morniag Post or Gezeltcever mentioned the loss sustained, 
we had no opportunity of learning whet execation our guns did emongst 


these hostile savages; but as our men were well! practised in the use of | bright April sky. 
their arms, they no doubt got a lesson which may prove serviceable to | 


Kuropean shiy)s visiting this coast in futare. In justice to our Com- 
manders, | must here state, that we had the most positive orders never to 
fire a shot at the natives, unless the most urgent necessity required it 
This principle of humanity was strictly attended to; and I feel confi- 
dent in stating, that during our constant intercourse with these ignorant 
and generally treacherous savages, not one drop of blood was shed 
which was pot justifed by self-preservation. 


j 
zealous as Ourselves. There! just where youder 
pounder to be fired at them; this appeared to astonish the natires amaz- | 
ingly, and they began quickly to disperse, afew only continuing their | 


ding loveliness to the hearts and epirits of worshippers so true aad fi 
orn begins to give 
symptoms of its 

* Shower of pearl,” 
we caught a glimpse of the bright emile of the Youthful season—her Live 
eve fixed upon us with a kind regard j~~but away, and aw ay! asif play 
| fully biding herself from our glances, she fleets over the green tops of 
yonder hedge, and shelters herself in seeurity behind the withered Elia 
7 been every where, on earth, 

“In heaven, and o’er the «ea. 
Above, below, around us, the spirit of her growing beauty bas rend | 
self Ethercal mildoess is diffased over all the face of Nature, and even 

| Glenlivet becomes more ineflably soft and foscinating bencath thi 


| 


| Her steps have 


" 


Yonder flows the Daisy Burn; yon roofless Cottage is the object of 


our Pilgrimage, and this, with its blighted firs, its lawn overgrown with 
thistles—this, tis is all that is left of Glen Ora! 
Up, dark curtain of the Past! And as We rest ourselves on Ahis broken 
lintel, let us meditate on the days of old—a Tale of Other Years. The 
| Reverend Gideon Beott, when we first beeame bis pupil, was a widower 
with an only child, That child was @ girl—a few years younger then 
| ourselves—the last of four. Ove afier snother he bad seen bie roof tree 
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ot its blossoms, and when at last worn out with watching and sor- 

Tow, his wife was laid beside them in their peaceful sleep, that beart-bro- 
ken father seemed to have no farther tie that bound him to the world. 
He left bis smali lowland parish—the same of so many bereavements 
—ead with his one remaining child settled in this beautiful and secluded 
Glee. Here for a time he lived, bowed down by the magnitude of his 
s. Asif fearing to commit the precious freightage of his love to so 
trail a bark as his iniant seemed to be, he kept her as much as possible 
from his thoughts—or if he thought of her at all, he taught himself to con- 
sider her as one dedicated to the grave. But when year passed on alter 
year, and she had outlived the period which bad unitormly been fatal to 
the rest, hope began to revive in his bosom, and he thought “ Surely this 
one also shall not be taken away.” Buoyed up with these expectations, | 
he became more cheerful than he had ever been since her birth, and la- 
vished upon this last,—and as he fondly thought, this loveliest of his flock, 
—the affection which had been shut up in his heart for so many years. 
His intercourse with the rest of ibe world was now, at distant iatervals, 
renewed, And os on these oceasions, when he returned to his ancient | 
parish, he took an especial interest in our studies, it was not difficult to | 
perenade him to take on himself the duties Of our preceptor. 





tired and sated by a long intercourse with the world at | 
for the first year, our time hung heavy on our hands. Though Marion in | 
all excursions was our constant companion—though, with an activity | 
nearly equal to our own, she climbed the mountain or threaded the 
ravine—still we longed for some bolder competitor, with whom in proud 
rivalry to climb the eyrie for the eagle's nest, or dash overthe loch when 
our pinnace was dancing in the 
“Joy of Storms.” 

Bat soon these regrets and longings gave way to tenderer and more de- 
lightful feelings. e were never so happy now, as when, after our tasks 
were over—we wandered into the deepest recesses of these mountainous 
defiles, with our Highland lassie by our side, and e’er sixteen summers 
had stampt us man, we lived and breathed only for our Marion. Gentle 








Atfourteeo | loved, so beautiful—indeed to die! 
years of age the fancy for solitude is not so strong as when we become | ed all beside, at last laid bis hand on this last blossom of the tree? Fast. 
We confess that | fast as space could be traversed, we journeyed by day and by night to 


| 
and impereeptible to young hearts is ever the approach of love. We | 
talked, we laughed, we wandered as before, but twilight deepened oftener | 


into eve befure our steps were turned homeward. We watched till the 
bright star of Venus rose high over the ridge of Ben Ericht, and then we 
knew that it was time to bend down the glen, so as to reach the Cottage 
before the hour of our simple supper. ‘Then, after a blessing from the 
grey-haired father,—for both of us he called his children,—we went off 
with the light spirit of youth to our beds, to dreata of the same walk to- 
morrow, and to sigh for the hour of gloamin. Winter in the midst of this 
happiness came on,—the third winter of our residence at Glen Ora.— 
Stull, although we—that girl and ourself—were bound to cach other by 


the deepest passion that ever spread its ennobling and purifying influences | 
over the human heart—litile did we think that the feeling we eaperienced | , ' : Fe . 
| a short way down the valley, just shews itself through the young leaved pho! So Dr. 


—so warm, so tender, was the same wild and peace-destroying princi le, 
which, in our old romances, we read of under the name of Love. Too 
soon were we to be awakened from our ignorance. 

We had been up the Glen upon some business of the farm, and were 
warned to harry homeward as fast as possible, as the clouds, whieh had 


been lowering and gathering all day, seemed to foretell a blast. At! 


length, when about three miles from the Cottage, the heavens let forth 
their wrath. We struggled against the tempest as well as we were able, 
and slowly—in spite of hail and snow—we made our way along the val- 
ley. (ilad were we that our Marion was safe under the shelter of a roof: 
we thought of her as we pressed onward—how kindly she would hasten 
out to welcome us, and how her eyes would glisten with delight as she 
congratulated us on our safety 


were nearly blind. Still—as we perfectly knew every inch of our way 
—we pressed onward undaunted. The Cottage appeared in view—in 
pired with fresh vigor, we darted forward on our path, and with a joy- 
ous shout we rashed into the parlour. ‘There sat no one bat Mr. Scott. 

Thank God!" he said, when he saw us, “DT beganto be somewhat 
varaed; the storm came on very suddeniy, and Marion must be cold 
and wet: [ have ordered a fire in her room, so that Jenny will soon put 
her all to rights.” 
Marion out at an hour like this?’ —Which way !/—Where has she gone 7’ 

“ She went over the loch this morning to see Donald Stewart's bairn, 
and I thought you were to go round that way, and bring her home.” 

* Over the loch, and this tempest blowing from the east!—Ohl! God! 
and only Neil Angus to manage the boat!"’ 

We rushed with the «peed of madness ence more into the Storm,— 


we dashed our way amid the snow drifts and made directly for the lake. ! 
We reached the ereek where the boat was generally moored—she was | 
We strained | 


away—we knocked at Agnus's cottage—it was deserted. 2 
our eyes if we could discover any moving object amid the strife of cle- 
ments—we saw nothing but the sleet and snow drivirg furiously over 
the loch. 
in the now redoubled howlings of the Storm. 
ia heaven, darkness fet in a bodily shape upon the earth, and it seemed 
usif the shadow of che wrath of God were stretched across that black 
impenetrable sky» At length we tancied that something at a great dis- 
tance was moving upon the waters But the loch was now trembling 
With unnumdered waves, and even if the object were the boat, how 
was she t come to land through all the surf ’—We saw her!—at last 
we saw her—making slowly for the creek. In an agony of hope and 
doubt, and thanksgiving and fear, we watched her every motion. She 
wns lost occasionally for a moment and then became visible on the ridge 
of some vast billow. Nearer and nearer she came in her perilous 
course, and when about twenty yards from where we stood, she grounded 
on the rock, The water sprung high above her into the air, and a 
cdeath-shriek of agony and despair made itself distinetly audible through 
the roaring of the wind. We saw but one flutter of the tartan plaid 
that Marion always wore, ana with a spring that carried us far into the 
loch we dashed throngh the breakers. By the exertion of al om 
strength we reached the boat. Joy, joy! we have that blessed one in 
our arms, and the titabers of the shattered pinnace are floating in broken 
pleces over the lake. With our precious burden, insensible from fear 
and cold, we fought our way once more to shore. We landed, but no 
help was near. ’ 
tempted to carry her to the Cottage. We toiled, we strove,—and what 
will not young limbs accomplish when love strengthens their sinews ’— 
we reached the house at last. He pe, fear, and joy, joined to the fatigue, 
now overcame us, and laying our dripping and still fainting burden gent- 
ty before the parlour fire, we sank at Marion's side as insensilfle as herself 
fut not long is youth in recovering its energies. That very night we 
vw our Marion pale, indeed, but beantiful as ever, presiding at the frugal 
vit centeated board. Yet did that widowed father seem to take no share 


| vision, thou time-shattered, life-forsaken Cottage, seen dimly glistening 


- oo —— 


“She Mivion. 





ding to the sorrow of heir . A te—forget us. It will 
save you such gals Shee Re!” Babdesd to tears by the misery of 
our kind and gent father, we came into this v , how dif- 
ferent then! All our wretchedness, as we entered, din a full stream 
into our heart,—our love, our happiness !—and grief was too powerful 
for words. 

Pressing that pale and trembling girl to our bosom, we kissed her but 
once, as tearful and voiceless she lay within our arms, and rashed into 
the open day ! 

Removed to new scenes, engaged in the active pursuits of men, did 
our heart for one moment wander from Glen Ora? Never, of! never! 
Still amidst all our thoughts rose that one surpassing dream of yoath and 
happiness; still glowed that pure and holy fame in the sanctity of our 
inmost soul. Other skies were over our head—we were far in another 
land, holding commune with the great minds of antiquity, beneath the 
shadow of academic towers, and in the silence of old umbrageous groves, 
when, startled from our dream of ancient days, we were called back to 
the dearer interests of Marion and Glen Ora, by a letter which reached 
us about three months after our separation. And was she—so young, so 
Had the destroyer, who had wither- 





the well-known sceres. Wildly, as we came near, we sped along the 
heather, and rushed, careworn aud breathiess, into the well remembered 
Cottage. All within was silent. A dread of some undefined, yet unen- 


Glen Ora. No where did we stop in our headlong course, till we reached 


ae ae 
—I believe—Dr. 1” he commenced in a petulent tone, pausing for 
breath between oye swe words—his features not yet recovered 
their contortions. I bowed. ‘ 

“ | flatter myself—it was J—who sent—for you, Dr. ——-, and—not 
her ladyship,”"—he continued. I bowed again, and was going to explain, 
when he resumed-- 

“Ah! Isee! Heardthe whole story—of Dr. ——’s dismissal—ogh 
—ugh—eh ’—May I—beg the favour—of hearing—her ladyshiy’s version 
—ot the affair ?” 

“ My Lord, I heard nothing but the simple fact of Dr. ——'s having 
ceased to attend your Lordship”’ 

« Ah !—ceased to attend! Good!” be repeated, with a sneer. 

“Will your Lordship permit me to ask if you have much pain just 
now ?” I inquired, aixious to terminate bis splenstie display. I soon 
discovered that he wos in the utmost peril; for there was every symp- 
tom of the gout’s having been driven from it’s old qaarter, the extremi- 
ties to the vital organs—the stomach end bowels. Une of the most start- 
liag eymptoms was the sensation he deseribed as resembling that of a 
platter of ice, laid upon the pit of his stomach; and be complained also 
of increasing nausea. Though not choosing to apprize him of the ex- 
act extent ol his danger, I strove so toshape my questions and comments 
that he might infer his being in dangerous circumstances. He cither did 
not, however, or would not, comprehend me. I told him that the reme- 
dies I should recommend 

“Ab—by the way—" said he, turning abruptly towards me, “ it 
must be the execrable stuff that Dr. half poisoned me with! Gad, 

















during calamity oppressed our spirit, and we entered the parlour half } sir,—it had a most diabolical stench—gerlic was a ne to it—and 


sinking with the thought; and there—pale, emaciated so changed from 
what she was when last we saw her !—our Marion was supported on the 
arm of her father, and gazing on us with along last look of deep cherished 
and devoted love.—* Did I not tell you,” she said with sudden joy | 
“did [not tell you he would come—that I should see him yet before I 
died? come near me—nearer—nearer yet.—Let me but lay my head upon 
your shoulder, as it used to lie long, long ago, when we looked not to 
such an ending of all our bopes as this. You love me still—I see you do 
—oh! what a bappy life has mine been—a long bright dream of joy—and | 
now, while I nestle thus—thus—into your bosom—how happily, iow | 
contentedly I die!” i 
Back, back into thy cell, O Memory! Away! and disappear from our | 





through our tears! for Lo! even as we form the wish, there rises to our 
retina the presentment of another home. Half hid amongsta grove of | 
sheltering Oaks—above which curls in many coloured wreaths into asky | 
of spotless blue, the smoke from the white-walled cottages of a happy | 





| and secluded village, it presents to our imagination the image of that 


In the midst of these thoughts, the Storm | among men! 


* Marion!” we exclaimed, gasping with horror, ** is | 


We listened—we shouted—but our own shout was lost to us | 
Though the sun was yet 


We therefore, still hee pin r her close to our bosom, at- | 


in Our rejoicing, no gladness seemed to mingle in his thanksgiving for her 


rseape, and as he kissed her that night his eves filled to the brim with 
tears,auod he bent over her long and passionately in preyer, and said, 
God who hath stricken me and afflicted me aforetime, hath seen meet 
to chasten me still farther. It hath been revealed to me. when solitude 
wd fear gathered themselves around my spirit.—even this night it hath 
been revealed to me, that I prepare for vet greater sorrow.” 
But these forebodings were lost upoo hearts so joyous, so buoyant, so 
levoted as ours Again we wandered— y , 
“From morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve: 
no longe ras mere boy and girl, for that hour of peril and deliverance 
had given to our love the maturity and streneth « f many vears; aud 
ve felt thet there w Y ant 
ould break. Months passed away,and now the fourth spring of our resi- 
lence at Glen Ora was deepening into summer, when a letter came to 
inform us tat We must prepare to leave it. Never till this communica- 
tion had either of us known how absorbing was our effection, Still more 
together than before, we felt how love is hallowed by the prosper tof 
separation ; and vows—how truly and how fondly ple deed !—were inter- 
changed, t sat RO distance, no time, should ever divide our hearts 
It was this parlour, whose decaying floor we now tread,—that embra 
ive of the window now damp and clammy with the rain and dew, that 
witnessed our parting hour. In the little book room—the seene of our 
tormal studies—we bad received the adic usct her father. With solemn 
rarnestness he had thanked us for the preservation of his child. and he 





est Wile wae hk Cee “wyee way _ 

i ad sid —* When you leave these walls and mingle in the race of life 
with men, look back on these days as on a dream Forget us. Above 
l tore : ' " im f lel " * pa . 
ill forget my Marion as one who is sealed uatoa higher doom, She is 
pared to me yet a little longer. but her day of fate draws near. Suffer 


s (hen, the lather and his child, to go down info 1 : witbout ad 


\u gray ewe 


how a tie between us which no earthly power 


“ Blest retirement, friend to life’s decline,” 
which forms the charm and value of English country-lile. 


The Church, | 


here was I obliged to lie soaked in eau de Cologne, and half stifled with 
musk. He did it on purpose, he had a spite against me!” I begged to 
be shewn the medicines he complained of, and his valet brought me the 
half-emptied plial. ‘Lfound my predecessor had been exhibiting asa- 


fatida and musk—and could no longer doubt the coincidence of his view 


of the case and mine. 

“Im afraid, my Lord,” said I, hesitatingly, “that I shall find myself 
compelled to continue the use of the medicines which Dr. —— pre- 
scribed’ —— 

“Til be if you.do, though—that’s all—” replied the Earl, continu- 
ing to mutter indistinctly some insulting words about my “small ac- 
quaintance with the pharmacopa ia.” Ltook no notice of it. 

“Would your Lo: uship,” said 1, after a pause, ‘ object to the use of 
camphor, or ammonia?” 

“| object to the use of every medicine but one, and that is, a taste of 
some potted boar’s flesh, which my nephew, I understand, has this morn- 
ing sent from abroad.” 

“ My Lord, it is utterly out of the question. Your Lordship, it is my 
duty to inform you, is in extremely dangerous circumstances” 

“The d—l lam!" he exclaimed, with an incredulous smile. “Pho. 
said. According to him, I ought to have resigned 











trees, with a flood of light poured on its venerable grey tower.—And | nbout aweek ago! Agad—but—but—what symptom of danger is there 
hark! as we drop off into a sleep beneath this Sycamore, we are | now!” he enquired abruptly. 


wafted into Elysium by the sound of its musical and heaven-seeking | / Der : : r 
| at the pit of the stomach, which your Lordship mentioned just now.” 


bells! 


—p——- 
° RICH AND POOR. 
| Prom the Diary of a late Landon Physician. 
|  Aremarkable and affecting juxtaposition of the two poles, so to speak, 
| of human condition—affluence and poverty—rank and degradation came 
| under my notice during the early part of the year lol—. 


prison or a workhouse! 


| pale face to the wall’’—to look his last on life, its toys and tinselries? 
The Eel of ——'s old tormentor, the gout, had laid close siege to him 
during the early part of the winter of I81—, and inflicted on him agonies 
of unusual intensity and duration. It left him inavery low and poor 


ritable, to an extent that was intolerable to those around him- 
cussion of a political question, in the issue of which his interests were 
deeply involved, seduced him into an attendance atthe House of Lords, 
long before he was ina fit state for removal. even from his bedchamber : 
land the consequences of such a shattered invalid’s premature expostre 
to a bleak winter's wind may be easily anticipated. Ife was laid again 
on a bed of suffering: and having, through some sudden pique, dismissed 


his old family physician, his Lordship was pleased to sunmmon me to sup- | 


ply his place. 

The Earl of —— was celebrated for his enormous riches, and the 
more than Oriental scale of luxury and magnificence on which his estab- 
lishment was conducted. The slanderous world further gave him credit 
for a disposition of the most exquisite selfishness, which, added to his ca- 
pricious and cholerie humour, made him a very unenviable companion, 
even in health. What, then, must such a man be in sickness?” I trem- 
bled at the task that was before me !—It was a bitter December evening 
| on which I paid him my first visit. Nearly the whole of the gloomy se- 
| cluded street in which his mansion was situated, was covered with straw, 
} and men were stationed about it to prevent noise inany shape. The am- 

ple knocker was mufiled, and the bell unbung, lest the noise of either 
should startle the aristoeratical invalid. The instant my carriage, with 


its muflled roll, drew up, the hall-door sprung open as if by magic; for | 


the watchful porter had orders to anticipate all comers, on pain of instant 

dismissal. Thick matting was laid over the hall-floor—double carpeting 

covered the staircases and landings, from the top to the bottom of the 

| house—and all the door-edges were lined with list! How could sickness 
| or death presume to enter, in spite of sach precautions ? 

A servant, in large list-slippers, asked me, in a whisper, my name ; and, 

1 on learning it, said the Countess wished to have a few moments’ iuter- 

view with me before T was shewn up to his Lordship. I was therefore 


led into a magnificent apartment, where her Ladyship, with two grown. | 
up daughtess, and a young man in the Guards’ uniform, sat sipping colee | 


—for they had but just left the diningroom. The Countess looked pale 
and dispirited. said she, alter a few words-ol-course 
had been interchanged, ‘I'm afraid you'll have a trying task to manage 
his Lordship! We are all worn out with attending on him, and yet, he 


“ Doctor —,” 





says, We neglect him! Nothing can please or satisfy bin !—What do you | 


imagine was the reason of his disanissing Dr. ——? Because he persisted 
in attributing the present seizure to his imprudent visit to the House !”’ 
| “Well, your Ladyship knows [ean but attempt to do my duty.” At 
that instant the door was opened, anda sleek servant, all pampered and 
| powdered, in a sotte rece tone, informed the Countess that his Lordship 


had been enquiring for me. * Oh, for God's sake, go—go immediately,” | 


said her Ladyship, eagerly, “or we shall have no peace for a week to 
come!—I shall, perhaps, follow you in a few minutes!—But mine— 
please, not a breath about Dr. ——’s leaving!” I bowed, and left the 
room. I followed the servant up the noble staircase—vases and statues 
—with craceful lamps—at every landing—and was presently ushered into 
the “ Blue-beard” chamber. Oh, the sumptuous—the splendid air ot 
every thing withinit! Flowered, festooned satin window draperies— 
flowered satin bed-curtains, gathered together at the top by a golden ea- 
gle—flowered satin counterpane! Beautiful Brussels muffled the tread 
of your feet, and delicatelv-carved chairs and couches solicited to re- 
pose'—The very chamber-lamps, glistening in soft radiance from a 
snow y-marble stand in the further corners of the room, were tasteful and 
elegant in the extreme In short, grandeur and clegance seemed to ont- 
vie one another, both in the materials and disposition of every thing 
around me. T never saw any thing like it before, nor have I since. I 
uever in my life satin such a yielding luxurious chair as he one I was 
beckoned to, beside the Farl. There was, ina word, every thing to 
cheat a man into a beliet that he belonged to a higher“ order’ than that 
of “ poor humanity.” , 

But for the Lord—the owner of all this—my patient. Ay. there he 
lay embedded in down, amid snowy linen and figured satin—all that was 
le of him being his little shallow wrinkled visage, worn with iliness, 
age, and fretfulness, peering curiously at me from the depths of his y 
low—and his left hand, lying outside the be« 


visib 


Iclothes, holding a white em- 


broidered handaerchief, wiih which he occasionally wiped his calmmy 
leatures. ‘ t 

* U—u—ugh !—U—u—gh !" he groaned, or rather gasped, as a sudden 
twinge of pain twisted and corrugated his fcatures almost out of all re- 


sembLiance to humanity—till thev looked more like those of a strangled 
ape, than the Right Honourable the Earl of 


presently abated. You've been—down € Minutes 


stairs—moere than—fir 


The oppressive splendour of rank and riches, | 
| indeed!—what has it of solace or mitigation to him biddento “ turn his ! 


. ° P . os 
state of health—his spirits utterly broken—and his temper soured and ir- | 
, The dis- | 
} On arriving home that evening, my mind saddened with the scene I 


j alone, and in tears. 
j char-woman whe had been that day enguged at our house, had been tel- 
| ling Jane—my wile’s maid—who, of course, communicated it to ber mis- 
| tress, one of the most heart-rending tales of distress that she had ever 
! 


The paroxysm } 


“ Why, one—in tact, wy Lord, the worst is—the sensation of numbness 


‘Pho !—gone—gone—gone! A mere nervous sensation, I apprehend. 
I am freer from pain just now than I have been all along,” his face 
changed alittle. ‘ Doctor—rather faint with talking—can Ihave a cor- 
dial? Pierre, get me some brandy!” he added, in a feeble voice. "The 
valet looked at me—I nodded acquiescence, and he instantiy brought the 


The dispensa- | ue 
| tions of Providence are fearful levellers of the factitious distinctions | 
Little boots it to our common foe, whether he pluck his | 
grew flercer and fiercer every moment—the snow was lifted up into | prey from the dowry satin-curtained couch, or the w retched pallet of a, 
enormous wreaths, and the wind dashed the sleet into our face till we | ; 


Larl a wineglass full. 

* Another—another—another—” gasped the Earl, his face suddenly 
bedewed with a cold perspiration. A strange expression flitted for an 
instant over the features; his eyelids dreoped; there was a little twitch 
ing about the mouth- 

‘Pierre! Pierre! Pierre | call the Countess!” said I, hurriedly, loosine 
the Earl’s shirt-neck, for I saw he was dying. Before the valet returned. 
however, while the muffled tramp of tootsteps was heard on the stairs, 
approaching nearer—nearer—nearer—it was all over! the haughty Earl 
of —— had gone where rank and riches availed him nothing—to be 
cus Gat 10thing—to be alune 





ry a > * . 
had left, I found my wife—Emily—sitting by the drawing-room fire, 


On enquiring the reason of it, she told me that a 


listened to—that poverty and disease united could inflict on humanity. 


| My sweet wite’s voice, ever eloquent in the cause of benevolence, did 


| not require much exertion fo persuade me toresame my walking-trim 
| and go that very evening to the scene of wretchedness she described 
The char-woman had gone half en hour ago, but left the name and ad- 
dress of the family she spoke of, and after learning them, I set off. The 
| cold was so fearfully intense, that [ was obliged to return and geta 
| “comfortable” for my neck—and Emily took the opportunity to empty 
all the loose silver in her purse, into my hand, saying, “you know what 
to do with it, love !” Blessing her benevolent heart, Ionce more set out 
on my errant of merey. With some difficulty [found out the neigh- 
bourhood, threading my doubtful way through a labyrinth of obscure 
back-streets, lanes, and alleys, till I came to “ Peters Place,” where the 
objects of my visit resided. I began to be apprehensive for the safety of 
my person end property, when I discovered the sort of neighbourhood 
Lhad got into. , 

“Do you know where some people of the name of O'Wurdle live ?”’ 
I enquired of the watchman, who was passing, bawling the hour. 

“Vis, I knows taro of that ’ere name hereabouts—which Hurdle is it. 
sir?” enquired the gruff guardian of the night. 
| ‘Treally don'tesactly know—the people I want are very, tery poor.” 
; “Ob! oh! oh! I'm thinking they're all much of a muchness tor the 
| matter of that, about here,”—he replied, setting down his lantern, and 
) slapping his hands against his sides to keep bimself warm. 

* But the people L want are very id—I'm a doctor.” 

“Oh. oh! you must be meaning 'em ‘oose son was transported yester- 
day? His name was Tim O' Hurdle, sir—thouch some called him Jim- 
my—and Twas the man that catch'd him, sir—I did! It was fur arob- 
bery in this here’ ——— 

“Ay, ay—I dare say they are the people I want. Where is their 
rouse 2” 

[ He at length gained the sick chember.] 
| Now, reader, who, while glancing over these sketches, are perhaps re- 
posing in the bed of luxury, believe me when I tell you, that the scene 

Whieh I shall attempt to set before you, as 1] encountered it, I feel to beg- 
car all my powers of description; and that what you may conceive to 
be exaggerations, are infinitely short of the frightful realities of that 
evening. Had I notseen and known for myself, I should scarce have 
believed that suel misery existed. ’ 

“Wait a moment, sir, an’ I'll fetch you a light,” said the woman. in a 
strong trish accent; andI stood still outside the door till she returned 
with a rushlight, stack in a blue bottle. I had time for no more than 
one glimpse at the haggard features and filthy ragged appearance of the 
bearer, with an infant at the breast, before a zust of wind, blowing 
through an unstopped pane in the window, suddenly extinguished the 
candle, and we were leftina sort of darkness visible, the only object I 
could see being a faint glow of expiring embers on the hearth. “ W ould 
your honour be after standing still a while, or you'll be thredding on the 
chilther?” said the woman; and, bending down, she endeavoured to re- 
light the candle by the embers. The poor creature tried in vain, how- 
ever; for it seemed there was but an inch or two of candle left, and the 
heat of the embers melted it away, and the wick fell out. ; 

“Oh, murther—there! What will we do?” exclaimed the woman 
“that’s the last bit of a candle we've in the house, an’ it’s not a fathing 
I have to buy another! a 

‘** Come—send and buy another,” said 1, giving her a shilling though I 
was obliged to feel for her hand. ; " peels: 

“Oh, thank your honour!” said she, “ an’ we'll soon be seeing one 
another. Here, Sal! Sal! Sally !—ere, ye cratur!” + spa 

“Well, and what d’ye want with me?” asked a sullen voice from au 
other part of the room, while there was a rustling of straw, ’ 


_——_ 


Hi edshi os * : 1: 
His Lordship, with whom, as possibly I should have earlier informed 
the reader, I had some little acquaintance before being called in profes- 
; le ¥ 4 H . : . 
sionaily, had a tolerable knowledge of medicine; which will account 
for mv mentioning whet dies I intend hilt 
or my mentioning wast remecies I intended te exhibit. In fact he 
insisted on knowing 
} é 
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} +) tee an Old-Bailey counsel to plead for their son ! 
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“ Pait, an’ ye must wid ye, " 
ssntng get up wid ye, and goto buy acandie. Here's 
“He 
mother 1” growled the same voice. 


“Perhaps the Doctor won't mind,” stammered the mother; “he ing their bread. ‘The instant be caw what 


won't mind our Fitting a loaf too.” 

“Oh, no, no! For God's sake, go directly, and get what you like! 
sald I, touched by the woman's tone and manner. 

“Ho, Sei! Get up—ye may buy some bread too” — 


‘ Brerd! Bread! Bread!—Where's the shilling?” said the same voice, | 








a! cheek. 
mother put her arms roand his "feck, and drawing 


released the boy, pointing to the 


? ‘ . : ne aa 
2 te ee PAA e ea Haein ne ee 
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; Se gee ay eee 
I wish I could forget the look of tearless agony with which bis | The Regent diamond, report soys, was played with such success befor: 
ighmand isn't it a loaf o’ bread ye should rather be after buying, exclaimed, faintly, —« Bobby! My Bobby " After a few whe Arae 5. Prosce laeee russia, by the wily Seyez, as to prodace for the service of 


t where his sisters sate stili munchb- 
they were doing, be: sprung 


borses with their equipments. This diamond, it bas been 
| stated, was found in Malecea, in the famons wine of Porteal, in the 
kingdom of Golconda. Its form is somewhat round, an inch Uroud, one 


towards them, pre mem e large fragment from the loaf, fastening on | sixth of am inch long, and three-fourths of an inch tick. 


"| ittike a young wolf! 


“Why, they'll finish the foaf before you've tasted it, my good wo- to the imputation of having unfairly obtaine 


man,” said J. 


in qnick and eager tones; and the ember-light enabled me barely to dis- away atear. “lL can do without it longer than they—the eraturs !"" 


Snquish the deep outline of a figure rising trom the straw on which it 


had been, stretched, and which nearly overturned me by stamblin 


against me, on its way towards where the mother stood. It was a growa- | tor. 
up girl, who, after receiving the shilling, promised to bring the candle | 
lighted, lest their own fire should not be sufficient, and withdrew, slam-| mary, without vhysie or vietuals!” 
ming the door violently after her, and rattling down stairs with a rapidi- | ’ must ’ 


ty which shewed the interest she felt in her errand. 


“Tm sorry it's not a seat we have that’s ft for you, sir,” said the wo- 
man, approaching towards whre { was standing; “but if | may make 
so bold as to take your hom>ur's hand, I'll guide you to the ouly one we 


& | tts growing late. 1 eame here to see what [ could do for you as a doc 
How many of you are ill?” 


** Fait, an’ isn't it glting—we all of usare' Ab, your honour !—A ‘Fir 


have—barring the flaov—a box by the fire, and there ye'll sit perhaps till | drem~ho dnd a passive subject for their drotleries 


she comes with a “ght.” 


st Anywhere —anywhere, my good woman,” said I; “but I hope your | few questions.” 
daughter wii return soon, for 1 have not long to be here,” and giving lier 

my gloved hand, she led me toa deal-box, on which I sat down, and ske | His wife took down the candle from the shelf, and held it a little above | to repl 
her husband's head, while I came in froat of him, and stooped on one | Daily b 


on the floor beside me. 
When the moaning of alittle child interrupted me. 
“Tush! bush!—ye little divel—hush!—ye'll be waking your poo 


I was beginning to ask her some questions, 


“Let me see him nearer,” 


{ moved from my seat towards him. 


| knee to interrogate him. 


daddy !—hush !—-go to sleep wid ye!’ said the woman, in ap earnest | doctor that comes to see ye?” said she, nudging him with her knee. He 


under-tone, 


saw a poors 


ivering half-naked little creature, cowerlug under the win 
dow. 


“ Hish!—lie still wid ye, ye infortunat’ little Givel—an’ ye'll presently 
get something to eat.—We ha’nt none of as tasted a morsel sin’ the 


morning, Doctor!” 


rubbing and striking together. 


The child she spoke tu ceased its moanings instant- | of the light, eoncealed the event. 
ly; but I heard the sound of its little teeth chattering, and of its hands | lor of the features, the fixed pupils, the glassy glare downwards, the ‘all- 
Weii it might, poor wretch—for I pro-| en jaw !.--Was it not a subject for a painter? The 


| did not stir, however. 


* Let me have the candle a moment, my good woman,” said I, rather 
>| seriously. 
The man was dead. 





fest the room was pearly as cold xs the open air; for, besides the want | arms of its dead father, unconsciously sporting with a corpse ! 
» . © . * 


of fire, the bleak wind blew im Wing gusts through the broken panes ° , 


of the window. 
“ Why, how many of you are there in this place, my good woman?’ 
said J. 


To attempt a description of what ensued, would be idle and even ri- 
C In one word, the 
| neighbours who lived on the floor beneath were cailed in, and did their! than 30,000, an 
“Och, murthey! murther! murther! an’ is'nt there—barring Sal, | utmost to console the wretched widow and quiet the children. They 


’} diculous, It is hardly possible even to imagine it! 


that’s gone forthe candle, and Bobby, that’s out begging, and Tim, that | laid out the corpse decently; and I left them all the silver I bad about me, 


the quid divels at Newgate have sent away to Rottomless* yesterday,” 


| to enable them purchase a few of the more pressing necessaries, I suc- 


she coxtiaued, bursting into tears ;— Och, an’ won't that same be the | ceeded afterwards in gaining two of the children admittance into a cha- 
death »’ me, and the poor father o’ the boy—an’ it was’nt sich a sintence | rity school; and, through my wife’s interference, the poor widow re- 


ire deserved—but hush! hush!’ she continued, lowering her tones, ‘an’ | ceived the efficient assistance of an unobtrusive, but most incomparable 


it's waking the father o’ him, I'll be, that does’nt’’——~ 
‘“‘T understand your basband is ill?”’ said I. 


| institution, “ The Stranger’s Friend Society.” 1 was more than once pre- 
| seat when those angels of mercy----those “ true Samaritans’---the “ Visit- 


* Well, my poor woman,” said I, “I have not much time to spare, as | polished form, must indeed have been extensive ! 


-| diamonds of the crown of France, and which was purchased 


“ Well, we must see what can be done for you. What is the matter ina pagoda, at Chanderuagar, in Bengal. 
with your husband, there?” said I, turning towards him. He was stil! liad siace continued with only one eye; and, moreover, that the French 
| asleep, in epite of the tickling and stroking of hig child's hands, who, at had done all they conld to blind him entirely, but have not succeeded 
| the mowent f looked, was trying to push the corner of its crust into its since it was better guarded. , 
| father’s month, chuckling and crowing the while, as is the wont of chil- of the diamond of the Russian sceptre, with which it seems to be eon- 


His head hung down drowsily. 


across my 


“ This diamond seems to have subjected the purchaser, Governor Pit, 


rly ¢ possession of the prize 
One account was, that a slave having found it in its native bed, conceal 


“Och, the poor things!—Let them—tet them!” she replied, wiping ed the diamond in a wound made in bis leg for that purpose. Such 


, gash as would have imbedded or concealed it ia its rough or even its 
eed hav In the Journal dex 
“| Savans, for July 1774, p SOS, is inserted an estract from the letter of a 
| French missionary, to the following effect :—that one of the principle 
lishman, was one of the eyes of the god Jagrenat, « famous idol, placed 
‘bat the seid idol Ja: 


This is evidently a version of the history 


founded. Thomas Pitt, Esq. (of the family of Blandford, in the county 


said 1; “2 must wake him, and ask him a, of Dorset,) governor of the Fort St. George, in the East Indies. in the 


reign of Queen Anne, felt and repelled calumnies which had not even 
the shadow of a basis to rest upon. Mr. Pitt, however, condescended 
to the insinuations in a letter addressed to the editor of the 
ost dated, Srd November, 1743. in which, after censuring the 
| unparalleled villany of William Fraser, Thomas Frederick, and Surapea, 


t}  “Phelim! Love! Honey! Darlint ‘----Wake wid ye! And is'nt it the | a black merebant, who brought a paper before Governor Addison, in 

The child 4 » Council, - the intent that he had unfairly got possession of a lurge 

» : 7 ' The child, regardless of us, was still playing with | diamond; he proceeds, after, as we conceive, unnecessary protestation 

* Och—och—mammy !—mammy ! an’ isn’t it so could ?7—1 ¢an't sleep his passive features. A glimpse of the awful trath dashed hte y protestations 

mammy,”’ replied the tremulous voice of a very young child; and di-| mind. 

recting my 7 to the quarter from which the sound came, I fancied ! | 
i 


and appeals to all that is sacred, to enter. on the detail of the circum 
| stances connected with the transaction by which he became possessed o! 


» it, and thus continues :— 


i 


| _ ‘** About two or three years after my arrival at Madras, which was in 
| July, 1698, [ heard there were large diamonds in the country to be sold, 


He must have expired nearly an hour ago, for his face and hands were | Which L encouraged to be brought dowa, promising to be their chapman 
quite cold; but the position in which he sat, together with the scantiness if they would be reasonable therein; apon which, Jamchund, one ot 
It was feartul to see the ghastly pal- 


the most eminent diamond merchants in those parts, came down, about 
December, 1701, and bronght with him a large rough stone, about 30) 


living child in the | mangelms, and some small ones which myself and others bought; but 


he asking @ very extravagant price for the great one, I did wot Uiink of 
meddling with it; when he left it with mo for some days, and then came, 
and took it away again, and did so several times, insisting upon not less 
than 200,000 pagodas; and, as I best remember, I did not bid him more 
had little thoughts of baying it for that. I considered 
there were many and great risks to be ran, not only in cutting it, but 
whether it would ran foul orelean, or the water good; besides, I thought 
| it too great an amount to adveuture home in one bottom ; so that Jam 
| chund resolved to return speedily to his own country ; so that, I best re 
| member, it was ia February following he came again to me ( with Vin- 
| caty Chittee, who was always with him, when I discoursed him about it,) 
| and pressed me to know whether | resolved to buy it, when he came 
down to 100,000 pagodas, and something under, before we parted, when 


“ Fait, sir-was ill as the ‘ssaatticks [asthmatics} can make him—the | ors” of the Society, as they are called~~were engaged on this noble er- | We agreed upon a day to meet and to make a final end thereof one way 


Lord pity him! But he’s had a blessed hour's sleep the poor fellow ! 
though the little brat he has in bis arms has been making a noise—a little 
divel that it is—it’s the youngest, barring this ane I’m sackling—an’ it’s 


not a fortnight it is sin’ it first looked on its mother!” she continued, sob- | 


bing, and kissing her baby’s hand; “och, och! that the little cratur had 
niver been born!” 
I heard footsteps slowly approaching the room; and presently a few 


‘vays of light flickered through the chinks and fissures of the door, which 


svas in a moment or two pushed open, and “ Sal’’ made her appearance, 


shading the lighted candle in her hand, and holding a quartern loaf under | 
She had bronght but a wretehed rushlight, which she hastily | 
stack into the neck of the bottle, and placed it ou a shelf over the fire- | 


her arm, 


place; and then—what a scene was visible! 

The room was @ garret, and the sloping ceiling—if such it might be 
called—made it next to impossible to move anywhere in an eprigtt posi- 
tion. ‘The mockery of a window had not one entire pane of glass in it; 
but some of the holes were stopped with straw, rags, and brown paper, 
while one ortwo were not stopped at all! ‘There was not an article of 
furniture in the place; no, not a bed, chair, or table of any kind; the 
iast remains of it had been seized for arrears of rent—eighteenpence a- 
week—by the horrid harpy, their landlady, who lived on the ground- 
floor! ‘The floor was littered with dirty straw, such as swine might 
scorn—but which formed the only conch of this devoted family! The 


rushlight eclipsed the dying glow of the few embers, so that there was . 


not even the appearance of a fire! And this in a garvet facing the north 
—on one of the bitterest and bleakest nights [ever knew! My heart 
sunk within me at witnessing such frightful misery and destitution, and 
contrasted it, for an instant, with the aristocratical splendour, the exqui- 
site luxuries, of my last patient! Lazarus and Dives!—The woman with 
whom | had been conversing, was a mere bundle of filthy rags—a squa- 
iid, shivering, starved creature, holding to her breast a half-naked intant, 
—hee matted hair hanging long and loosely down ber back, and over her 
shoulders; her daughter “ Sal” was in like plight—a sullen, ill-favoured 


slut of about eighteen, who seemed ashamed of being seen, and hung | 


her head like a guilty one. She had resumed her former station on some 
etraw—her bed!—in the extreme corner of the room, where she was 
squatting, with alittle creatare cowering close beside her, both munching 
ravenously the bread which had been purchased. ‘The miserable father 
of the family was seated on the floor, with his back propped against the 
opposite side of the fireplace to that which I occupied, and held a child 


clasped loosely in his arms, though he had plain'y iallen asleep. O what | 


a wretched objeot! afoul, shapeless, brown paper cap on his head, and 
a ragged fustian jacket on his 
with loathing ! 

The sum of what the woman communicated to me was, that her hus- 
band, a bricklayer by trade had been long unalie to work, on account 
of his asthma; and that their only means of subsistence were a paltry 


| pittance from the parish, her own scanty earninys as a washer-woman, 


which bad been interrapted by her recent confiuement, and charities 
collected by “ Sal,”’ and “ Bobby who was then out begging.” Their 
oldest son, Tim, a lad of sixteen, had been transported for seven years, 
the day before, for a robbery, of which his mother vehemently declared 
him innocent, and this last circumstance had, more than all the rest, coin- 


pletely broken the hearts of both his father and mother, who had abso- | 


itely starved themselves and their children, in order to hoard upenoug) 
The husband had 

een for some time, E found, an out-patient of one of the Infirmaries; 

and this poor little darlint.” said she, sobbing bitteriy. and bagging her 
infant closer to her, * has got the measles, I'm fearin’; and little Bobby, 
too, is catching them.—Och, murther—murther! Oh, Christ, pity us, 
poor sinners that we are!—Ob! what will we do:—wihat will we do?” 

id she almost choked herself with stifling her sobs, fur fear of waking 
her husband. 


* And what is the matter with the child that your hasband is holding | 


in his arms!” I enquired, pointing to it, as it sat in its father’s arms 
munching a little crust of bread, and ever and anon patting its father’s 

e, exclaiming, “ Da-a-a!—Ab-bab-ba —Ab-bab-ba !" 

“Ob! what ails the cratar? Nothing, but that it's half starved and 
naked—an’ isn’t that enough—an’ isn't it kilt? L wish we all were— 
every mother’s son of us!” groaned the miserable woman, sobbing as it 
Ler heart would break 

nthe stairs, as of a lad erying, cccompanied by the pattering of naked 
feet. “Och! marther!” 
What's ailing with Bobby? 


ack, which a beggar might have spurned | 


At that moment a lamentable noise was heard | 


| rand, and wished that their vumbers wére countless, and their means in- 
exhaustible! 
i —< 

DIAMONDS. 


t From Murray's intercsting Works on these Substances. 

| The following extract contains an enumeration and description of all 
the rarest and Jargest gems of this kind that are known to exist. Itis cu- 

rious to think that less than a pound weight in a single mass of one cer- 

tain substance would pay more than half of the national debt. 


36 carats and above, known, do not really amount to more than thir- 
teen. The entire number of diamonds of a large size in Enrope, searce- 


largest uncut diamond is that belonging to the house of Braganza, and 
| Weighs 1600 carats, or about ll oz. Mr. Hawe says it is thought to be 
| a white topaz. We have been favoured by a friend, who hus sent it, 
} with the tollowing account. When the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
| afterwards Don John VL., arrived at the Brazils in 1808, a negro, from 
| Minas Gerais, contrived to send him a letter, desiring to present, in per- 
' son, a large diamond which he had found. The Prince ordered the 
| Captain-General to allow the negro to proceed to court with an escort 
of soldiers. 

mond, remarking at the same time that it was the largest ever found in 
the Brazils. 


lite for himself and family. He further deseribed this supposed dia- 


) mond as resembling a darkish yellow pebble, about the size of a pullet’s | 
| egg, somewhat kidney shaped, rather oblong, and a little concave on | 


; one side. The lapidaries im the Brazils value it at 3,000 millions cru- 
sades, or nearly equal to 300 millions pounds sterling. It is represented 
tous as a little polished on one part, to show its properties 
“One of the largest of undoubted diamonds is that mentioned by Ta- 
vernier. in the possession of the Great Mogul. It is of a fine rose colour, 
somewhat resembles a half hen’s egg in form and size, and being weighed 
by Tavernier was found to be 297 9-16 carats, or about 650 grains (156 
| carats form about an ounce troy.) It has been valued at s2624,962, 
| according to Mr. Jeffrey's rale, and was discovered about the year 1550. 
in the mine of Colore, in Bengal, not far to the east of Golconda. It 
| bas been stated that the handle of the sabre of the Dey of Alviers is re- 
splendent with diamonds, and his turban adorned with the most magnifi- 
cent brilliants. 
| The Rajah of Mattan, in the istand of Borneo, possesses a diamond 
which was found there upwards of fifty years ago. It is shaped like an 
lege, with an indented hollow near the smaller end, said to be of the 
finest water, and weighs 367 carats: and allowing 156 carats to the 
ounce troy. is two ounces 169,87 grains troy. Many years ago, the Go- 
vernor of Batavia tried to effect its purchase, and sent Mr. Stewart to 
the Rajah, offering 150,000 dollars, two large wag brigs, with their guns 
and ammunition, and a considerable quantity of powder and shot. The 


Rajah however, it appears, refused to despoil his family of so rich an in- | 


heritance, to which the Malays, indeed, saperstitiously attach the mira- 
culous power of coring all kinds of diseases by means of the water in 
which the diamond is dipped, and with it they believe the fortune of the 
family is connected. 

‘The history of the diamond which studs the sceptre of Rossia is not 
alittle remarkable. It formed, for a long time, the solitary eye of an 
| Indian idol, and was ultimately dislodged from its socket by an Irish 

soldier, by whom it was sold fora trifle; end after passing through the 
| hands of several masters, it was sent to England to be cut, and seems to 


|} have been finally sold to the Empress Catherine of Rassia, in 1775, at} 


Amsterdam, for £90,000 an annuity of £4,000 and a patent of nobility 
| It is of the size of a pigeon's egg. and of a flattened oval form; it is 
| fanitiness and perfect gem, and without flaw of any kind; its weight is 
stated at 179 carats. 


Mascwn Britannicum.— We learn from Amsterdam, that Prince Orlow 
made but one day’s stay in that city, where he boaght a ver¥ large bril- 
liant for the Empress his sovereign, for which he paid to a Persian mer- 
chant there, the sum of 1,400,000 florins (Dutch money.) A floria ia 
| Holland is valued at 20d.’ 
“The Pitt or Regent diamond was purchased by Thomas Pitt, Esq 
grandfather of the Right Honourable William Pitt,) when governor of 


exclaimed the woman, with an agitated air.— ;| Fort St. George, Madras, who obtained ittor £12,500 the sum of 20,0007. 
Is it crying he is?’’ and starting to the | having been first asked for it. 
vor, she threw it open time enough to admit a ragged shivering urchin, | flings were valued at from £7,000 te £8,000. 


ht cost £5,090 cutting, and the chips and 
It was purchased by the 


out ten years old, without shoes or stockings, and having vo cap, and | Regent Duke of Orleans, during the minority of Louis XV. in the year 
zs pinned about him, which he was obliged to hold up with his right | 1717, for £135,000.—£5,000 being expended in the negotiation. Its 


hand, while the other covered his left check. 
1oment’s pause, occasioned by seeing a strange gentleman in the room, | 
pat three or four coppers into his mother’s lap, telling her, with painful | 
cestures, that a gentleman, whom he had followed a few steps in the 
street, importaning for charity, had turned round unexpectedly, and 
‘ruck him a severe blow witha cane, ovev his faee and shoulders. 

* Let me look at your face, my poor little fellow,” eaid I drawing him 

me; and on removing his hand, I saw a long wea! all down the left 
——— . 


Botany Bay 


The little wreteh, after a} weight is 1364 carats; its value, as estimated by a commission of jewel- 


ters in 179], is twelve millions of livres. It is almost fauitiess, and was 


cut in this country in the form of the brilliant. 
world, thouch not the largest. ‘Phe kings of France wore this diamond 
in their hats: Napoleon Bonaparte had it fixed in the pommet of his 
sword. We have been informed that Cherles X. 


The diamord may be certainly considered a portable form of property, 


| and, in a general point of view, not liable to very variable Guctuation. 


ly amount, according to Mr Howe, to more than half aderen. ‘The! 


In afew months the negro arrived and presented the dia- | 


The Regent granted him his freedom, anda pension for | 


This isthe diamond evidently referred to in a let-| 
etrtrom the Hague, dated 2d January, 1776, quoted by Boyle, in the | 


It is the prime ornament | 
ot the crown jewels of France, and is allowed to be the finest in the | 


would have willingly | 
laid claim to it, and brought it with him, but this was not permitted. | 


} 


or other, which I believe was the latter end of the aforesaid month, o 
| the beginning of March, when we met ia the consultation-room ; when, 
| after a great deal of talk, I brought him down to 56,000 pagodas, and ad 
| vanced to 45,000, resolving to give no more, and he likewise not to 
| abate, so delivered him up the stone, and we took a friendly leave o1 
| one another. Mr. Benyon was then writing in my closet, with whom 
I discoursed what had passed, and told him now [was clear of it; when, 
| about half au hour after, my servant bronght me word that Jamehund 
| and Vincaty Chittee were at the door, who, being called in, they used 4 
great many expressions in praise of the stone, and told me he bad re 


“It has been stated, that the number of diamonds, of the weight of | ther I should buy it than any body, aud, to give an instance thereof, 


offered it for 50,000. So, believing it must be a pennyworth if it proved 
| good, L offered te part the 6,000 pagodas that were ween ty whirl 
bre would wot hearken ta, and was goipg out of the room egain, when 
he turned back, and told me I should bave it for 49,000; but f till ad 
hered to what I had before offered him, when presently he came to 
| 45,000, and made a solemn vow he would not part with it for a pagods 
| under; when J went again into the closet to Mr. Benyon, and told him 
| What hadjpassed, saying, that if it was worth 47,500, it was worth 46,000 ; 
so [closed with him for that sum, when he delivered me the stone, for 
which I paid him honourably, as by my books eppear.’ The letter con 
cludes with renewed appeals to the Deity, in a tone entirely objections 
ble; it closes thas—' Writtea and signed by me, in Bergen, July 29 
1710. Tomas Prrr.’ 

“ The whole transaction affords a good example of what is in common 
parlance termed ‘driving a hard bargin;’ but the sum wes a serion, 
one, and the risk very considerable: Maws, specks, cross grains, &e., 
which could only become apparent after the stone was cat, might hav+ 
made it even a serious loss. Calculating the pagoda at 8s. 6d., the roveh 
stone thns cost £20,400 sterling—no trifle, certainly ; the sum first asked 
| wos £85,000. Mr. Salmon, who was on the spot at the time the trans 
action took place, verifies this statement. It appears that this celebrated 
diamond was consigned by Mr. Pitt to Sir Stephen Evance, of Loudon, 
Knight; and from an original bill of lading, that it was sent ia the ship 
Bedtord, Captain John Hudson, Commander, March ®, 1701-2, and 
charged to the captain at 6,500 pagodas only. ‘The editor of the Mu 
seum Britannicum states that the cutting and polishing of the stone cost 
£5,000. Jeiferies states that it was sold for £135,000, but £5,000 ot 
| this sum was given aod spent in negotiating the sale of it. The diamond 
is admitted to approach very nearly to one of the first water—Jefferies 
says that it bas only a foul small speck in it, aud that lying in such 
manner as not to be discerned when the stone isset. He describes the 
mistakes in the cutting of the gem, nod also states how it may be im 
| proved. There is a modei of the * Pitt,’ or ‘ Regent’ diamond in the 
| British Maseurm ; and on the silver frame which surrounds itis engraved, 
‘This is the model of Governor Pitt's diamond, weight 1964 carats; 
was sold to Louie XV. of France, A.D. 1717." 

“The Sanci diamond, so called from Nicholas de Harlai de Sanct 
once its owner, weighs, ithas been etated, 55 earats, and cost £25,000, 
This diamond belonged to Charles the Bold, the last Duke of Burgundy 
who wore it in his cap at the battle of Naney, and was found by a Swis 
soldier among the spoils of battle after the famous defeat of his army in 
1475, near Morat, in Switzerland, and in which he himself was killed 
The Swiss sold itto priest fora florin, or about 20d. and the latter: gain 
disposed of it for 2« 6d. In the year 1580 it was in the possession of 
Antonio, King of Portugal, and by him was first pledged to a French 
gentleman, named de Saneci, for 40,000 livres, and wow pee! sold for 
100,000 livres. The family of this gentleman preserved the diamoni 
\for nearly acentory, and ill the period when Henry IM. of France, 
after having lost his throne, employed n descendant of this family, whe 
\ was commander of the Swiss troops in bis serviee, to pro eed to Bwit 
‘ zerland, for the purpose of reeraiting his forces in that country ; and 
having no pecuniary resources at command, ke persuaded the same gen 
tleman to borrow of bis family the Sanci diamond, in order to deposit i 
with the Swiss government, as security for the payment of the troo; 
Accordingly the diamond was despatehed for the purpose, by a confiden 
| tial domestic, who disappeared, and could nowhere be heard of for " 
| great length of time: ot last, however, it was ascertained thet he bac 
| heen stopped by robbers and assassinated, and his body baried in a 

forest: and such confidenee had his master in the prudence and probits 
of his servant, that he searched, and at Inst discove red the place of his 
borial, and bad the corpse disinterred, when the diamond was found in 
his stomach, he having swallowed it when attacked by the robbers 
The Baron de Sanci subsequently disposed of this diamond to James If 
of England, then residing at St. Germain’s, from whom it passed to 
Louis XIV. and now reins among the crown jewels of France. 

‘The Piegott diamond was brought to England hy Fart Piggott. when 
Governor-(ieneral of India. It was disposed of by lottery, in 1801, for 
£30,000. Ws weight is 474 corats In 1438, it was in the possession oF 
Messrs. Kundell, Bridge, and Randell, but we are unable to say where 
it now is, or by whom porsessed. 

“The Nassac diamond, now in the East-India House, was taken from 
the Peshwa of the Matirattas, in the Mahratta war; ite weight is stated 
to be #04 carats, and was originally valued by the Fast-India Company 

> 30 000 ‘ 

4 Reede has several large diamon:is yee ndent of that which adorns 
the imperial eccptr One of these Is valued ot £309.900. There 's 
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val table diamoud belonging to the imperial treasury. Ilolland 
en one of 36 carats, valued at £10368 ; and we believe it is of acount 





Zee Albion. July 16, 


of levelling the highest with the lowest, and reducing society to a com-| We want ao evidence of the transaction. Her unfortunate sister was 
plete state of anarchy. It was the habit of those young ladies, the Misses | not carried away by the same love that betrayed Elizabeth—the same 
cal shape. Versia has several diamonds, four large ones, of # rose-cut, | Adam, to walk out from their father’s lodging in the forenoon and after- passions of our nature, ina moment of intoxication, did not so fatally in- 
vesides brilliants; the two principal diamonds are called, as already | noon, for the purpose of exercise. They were interesting from their | vade her as they had done her sister. She had some better glimpse of 
stated, the ‘Sea of Glory,’ and the ‘ Mountain of Splendour; one com-' time of life, and the two sisters, Elizabeth and Caroline, were singularly | the situation in which she was mpeg applied in an agony of griet 
puted to be worth £145,000, and the other valued at £4540. _ beautiful, aad it is not to be supposed thet they escaped the atteution of to Jord Dorchester himself{—she told him that her life depended upon 
« When Mr. Hawe wes in the Brazils, two large slabs of diamonds | the officers in the neighbourhood. Undoubtedly notlung could be more him, and I must say to the credit of this young man, that his better ee!- 
were shown him, each an inch superficies, and 4 of an inch thick; the | natural than that they should excite their admiration. Admiration led | ings returned—nature resumed her sway—remorse struck at his heart, 
river Abaité, from wheace these pieces came, has produced a diamond to a conversation with them. In these conversations that occurred at} and he told her that he should not lose a moment iu restoring her to her 
of an octobedral form, which weighs jilis of an ounce troy. The Bra- accidental “yen light cheerful words passed between the parties ; family. . Hie armed himself with pistols, and he that very moment ac- 
silien Treasury a3 estremely rich in diamonds of great magnitude and | they were of that kind, and of that harmless levity, which might be sup- | eompanied her back to her mother’s, and leit her there in safety between 
beauty, such bs the Portugal round brilliant, ‘Siave deamond, and others posed to have come trom them at that artless perod of life----cousider- j tw elve and one o'clock at night. - In conclusion, said the learned gentle- 
‘There are blue diamonds, but of an inferior size, generally impure and | Ing, too, their sex and tueir situation. We may sey of such things, as | mao, after describing the interview between the Rev. Mr. Aviams and 
with flaws. da the walking stick of King Joho the Sixth, which 6 @) Othello did of Desdemona— : , ~ ' his family, on his return, after hearing what occurred to his daughter, if 
Brazilian cane, and the handle of which is of wrought gold, there is @ | “Ww liere virtue is, these are more virtuous. | Sterne stood in my place, it would have exceeded his power adequately 
beautilul brilliant surmounting its summit, and cut im the turin of @ pyra- [ think my brief states that it was about the 12th of July, upon a Monday, | to picture to you the situation of that tamily, which the defendaat bas 
mid, valued at about £39,000 sterling. ‘The tassels cousist of numerous | that these unfortunate young ladies first saw the defendant Dundas. ft { humbled, dishonored, ruined, and disgraced. 
orders attached to variously coloured ribbous. ‘The buttons on the | appears that the detenaaut was then a Captain; he is caw a Major. The Seen THE EVIDENC E. 
silken stole of King Joseph the First of Portugal, worn as # court dress, | detendant was on that occasion accompanied by Mr. Philips, the riding | Miss Elizabeth ADAMS was the first witness called. Her appearance 
wo twenty inall, each a brilliant: the agg-egate value of these amounts | master of the regiment; be appeared to have rode out from Dundalk and | created a great excitement in the Court. Shein a short time was assist- 
‘o £100,000, und we believe they are at the present moment in this | was riding on the Blackrock road. Probably ise had seen this young , ed upon the table. She was dressed in a black silk gown, fashionably 
country. lady betore, and now came there tor the purpose of toreing his acquaint- | made, and wore awhite gause summer bonnet, with rose-white ribbons. 
* We were informed by a gentleman (who saw it in Mr. E——’s pos- | ance upon her. Finding the ladies walking along the road, he stopped | Her figure is petite; her hair brown, dark eyes, @ high complexion, 
session) that a brilliantof 34. carats, set in a sing, was sold by Mr. Eliason , short beside them, turned round to Philips, and declarea they were Ww hich was evidently encreased by the novel situation in which she was 
to Napoleon Bonaparte for £24,000, to be worn on his wedding day, when | “ devilish handsome.” When they saw these gentlemen, they waikeu placed. Her manner was quite collected, and she gave her evidence in 
married to the Empress Josephine. [t was not, towever, a diamoad of | on—perbaps they heard what he had said of them. On their return, the | a plain, unfaultering manner. She was examined by Mr. Wallace, 
the first class.” defendant and Philips crossed them in their path, and entered into con-| K.C. Her testimony was to *he following effect :—1 zemember meeting 
——- versation with them. ‘The terms of that conversation, E shall not now | the defendant at the Blackrock last year; I first saw him a few days 
‘MIT-CHAT dwell upon though several idle words are detailed in my brief, such | after we went there; my papa, nramma, and two sisters were with mr, 
PARIS © “UMAL. m al as, “ Have you a tather and mother’—* Would you love your husband | when f first saw him; he made some remark, which I did not hear; there 
Ay Paris, May 24th, 1631. better than your father.” This took place on Monday, 12th July; Lam | was another officer with him; I saw him again on Monday, 12th July; 
The progress of the King through the department of the north has) 1 oe wicther the parties met on Tuesday and Wednesday. {t is ma- | my two sisters, Dorothea and Caroline, were with me; the defendant 
been a perpetual scene of festivity and loyalty. Emulous of the supe- terial, however, to observe that it so unfortunately occurred onthe 15th | was then in company with Mr. Philips, the riding master; he said, 
vior felicity of the Parisians in the residence of the Royal Feat? owite of July, which was the Thursday following, thet Dean Adams was | “they are very pretty: on our return home we met him again; they 
town has done its utmost to testify the veneration and affection with obliged to come to Dublin on particular business; be left home that day. | passed us first without speaking; they then rede after us; Captain Dud- 
which he is beheld. Accompanied by his two amiable Stee ue Ban On the 16th July, which was the day efter Dean Adams came to Dublin, | das rode in front of us; he asked us, ‘do you all three live together !”’ 
every where reviewed the National Guard, visited dilferent eae Captain Dundas, accompanied by Mr. Jocelyn, met Miss Adams walking | we said we did! he then asked us if we lived in one of those houses, 
ries and establishments, and left marks of his kingly condescension tei again--this was about four o'clock in the day—be entered into conversa- | and we said we did; he asked if we lived together, and we said we lived 
bounty at ench place. Many of the addresses presented to ve ‘det t of | tion with her. He told her he was sure she would be late for her din- | with our father and mother; he asked usif they were very old, and we 
od nothing but usual compliments, but at Havre, the Vice-Presic “~ Ol ner. After telling her this, which was for the purpose of introducing a | said not, and he said it was so much the more pleasant; he then said he 
the Board of Commerce complained of the depressed state of tra te - conversation with her, he then renewed his acquaintance with her, and | would like to drink tea with us if my father was at home, and asked me 
general, and hiated that a modification of duties upon = principle ©" | thus, by these successive meetings, the defendant established an intima- | if [ would introduce him to my father; I said 1 could not. as I did not 
paar par and differeut regulations of the customs, w - Capes & Pere | cy with those artless children--artless they were beyond the common | know him; as he was going away be asked me if I would love my hu:- 
val. His Majesty, in his answer, promised to take tho subject into consi- | period of their life. ‘They were brought up in extreme ignorance of the | band better than my father? and I said I supposed I would.—On the 
deration. After the business of the morning pp need the ming Som ” world—they had no governess to instruct them--they were: under the | Friday following we met him and Mr. Jocelyn; Iwas then walking with 
board the American packet ship, Fraaw®, yan pro received wit Fey guidance of a foolishly fond and indulgent mother. It appears that they mamma; they passed us without speaking; mamma got fatigued and 
rejoicings on the part of its crew. The royal yacht being in readiness, were, to the last degree, ignorant, simple, artless, and unsuspecting, and | went into the house, and told us we might walk till after dinner. We 
accompanied by the authorities of the place, he took a short ‘alch re- | were, therefore the easy victims of any imposition. Captain Dundas, I / then met Dundas and Jocelyn near where we met him on the first day > 
— - the en Urenioke oy Mi oa oo = , V ae of the am told, did not require ali those advantages which their extreme sim- | when we saw them coming we walked quick with the intention of 
; ene at the Ro ‘ o His Me het b ae aed he aeivor tr or, bw, e plicity of character afforded him--he being well skilled in all those arts | avoiding them; they rode up, and Dundas said, “ you will not get a bit 
Mayor, M. La Roche. His Majesty honoured the Mayor by a dt at! by which a woman's honour can be subdued.to the pleasure of a male | of dinner.” We did not make any answer ; he then said “ you will not 
his own residence, walking upon the hillside for that purpose, and took destroyer, and he is (oo. po.sessed of those accomplishments which find | have dinnerthis hour,” and be also said “ your father is gone to Dublin.”* 
great notice of his grand-c uildren. He is now bending his course home- their way to the heart of a female, while he is gifted with those external My father was gone; be asked if our mother went with him? We said 
wards, absent from which he is never happy. advantages of personal beauty, aided with all that attraction which the | she was not; he then, in a joking manner, said “ why did not you pack 
' 
' 
| 























‘The — feeling hasbeen quieted here by the restoration of the military profession can give to dazzle the eye of an inexperienced, | her off with him;” he then said that Rostrevor was pretty, and that we 
Saneres teat hors reek ee Bd gd ged opened orinds “ Sve thoughtless, young woman. At this second interview Capiain yee should make mamma bona she doe thant ill, oo ne nerd en 
nation. During the continuance of the sentimental fever, which seized | ¥°5 ™ company with Mr. Jocelyn, and these poss eee ae ware | dalk, and that he woul have ta ace Soactiin id he pas a ache 
the people on the G¢h of the month, some occurrences cecil place, stri- somewhat alarmed at the intercourse into which they a unexpectedly pleasant day, we would return in the = a 4 € sai Mg he ma ~ 
kingly illustrative of French eharucter, in which there is always an | ¢""9 by apparently accideutal meetings, but which would — to | up a story for us of the “pid having hiok.”” ten — 7 = at Seunibie 
attempt at the sublime, very apt to Baccnerate ito the Tadieroas. | lany have been purposely contrived. They were, too, thrown off their guard | would not be angry, ‘and you can t : - ; — e, “ what ap pe od 
maimed veterans ware theww. and Gis wes breasn upon a hand barrow by the name of Mr. Jocelyn—they knew he was the relative of Lord Ro- | story I can tell 7’ we all said we woul net ge t ae or a oo els 
by his comrades, having lost both legs by a cannon shot. He exclaimed, | den—that be was in his native couatry-in his own ot n of Dundalk, | with him; while the Mot ye om ae eons ed bene aaa tertat 
“The Emperor assisted me himself when the ball struck me down, and |and respected wherever he was known. { am happy ned say that Bir. | us on the road; w hen ay - oeueee . a ay ee = A, ~ a De ee ; aaa 7 
gave me this cross and a pension, proclaiming me a brave man, among | Jocelya was not a shaser in the remarkable tragedy that enaned ; he doce | their horses, ne 0 pew hod eo a nthe pen noe ‘ uP id the t 
my fellow-soldiers.” One person, very elegantly dressed, appeared | not appeer te have beea in the company of Coptala Dundes, een ae would surely be reser ad ~ sneha ieee a co his in + - 
accompanied by three servants bearing a large cage full of birds. Ox | Upon this occasion. ‘The next person with whom you will find the de- | only his horse would not stand, he would Mt Denies ‘id ine 1 
arriving at the foot of the column, taking off his hat, he made a lowly | fendant connected is Lord Dorchester--a young man of high rank, who | heg me to go; Mr. Jocelyn said the same ; Mr. = ~ sal - me, , 
reverence, and sot his prisoners at liberty. ‘The birds, seeing the flow-| ¥% drawn into a species of participation in this abominable fraud upon heard you were riding in great style through Dunc a k yesterday ; 
ers, immediately began to peck at them, and nestle in the bouquets. | the young woman, but who, I am happy to “8 enneared te see it im its | said it was my sister; he said, Miss Gireen had been visiting as, and con 
starling pronounced, very distinctly , “Au grand Napoléon, salut!" Ano- real character-—-remorse struck him in Case, ama d 5 od histeecit | tinued ne; Miss Green is the prettiest gin t know, except one a Mrs 
ther bled flew to the summit with a flower in his beak. The individual | from any further concern in the proceeding. Lord Dorchester rode out | G. will give a party, and I will get my we Tested, and thon we will be 
having thus executed his fanciful task, after another lowly reverence, | om Wee nesday, 21st July, with Major Dundas, and they saw these young { better acquainted ; Mr. Dundas said, « wuatever day etal are asked t 
retired. Eight wreaths composed Gf evatinetines, roses, Sad. leurels. | girls again. "The defendant then had mentioned his plans for the rain ot | Mrs. Green $ you must let me know ; my sister said, it Was improper 
were offered in the nadie of Madame Letitin, the Emperor's mother, | Miss Adam % and he proceeded w ith military address to open the trench- | for officers to speak to young ladies; they said, they were very Fespet 
who had ordered the flowers of which they were composed to be gather- | & and lay siege to the citadel in which her honour oughtto be secured. | table characters, if we knew them; they then rode off; on the 19t! 
ed in the gardens of Malmaison. | The scheme devised by Captain Dundas was, to ask them to sce the sce- | July, L again saw Capt. Dundas; my sisters and two elder brothers were 

: Sitnilasited | nery of Rostrevor. It is well known that Kostrevor is ono of the most | with me; Capt. Dundas was riding by himself; he passed without 

errr cern , maw ; > Meee beautiful spots in Ireland, and interior only to Killarney. It lies at no | speaking to us; there were two sisters of Miss Green's, of whom he wes 
SEDUCTION—EXTRAORDINARY CASE, great distance from Dundalk. He asked Caroline and Llizabeth Adams | speaking, married to two officers of the 7th Dragoons; on the evenin: 
MUBLIN-COURT OF EXCHEQUER, May 26. had they ever seen Rostrevor. They suid they had not. “ Good God!” | of the 12th we were going into Dundalk, when we met Capt. Dundas ; 

Peverend Samuel Adams, v. Major Philip Dundas. | he exclaimed, “not see Rostrevor! how happy I should be that you | he bowed to usand I to him; we next met on Wednesday, the 21st ; 

This cose, which has excited a great deal of interest, attracted to the | would see it, and that [ should accompany you there.” How easy could | my younger sister and I were together when we met Cap‘ain Dun 
iwenues of the Court a much greater crowd than is usually found in the } the matter be arranged between them! He proposed to get theiriather’s | das ‘and Lord Dorchester ; Dundas enquired if my father was yet 
hall ec an early hour inthe morning As soon as the doors were opened, | jaunting car--to persuade their mother she was too ill to’ stir out, (and it | returned from Dublin; I said he was not; he said, “allow me to 
the Court was crowded to excess, while the place usually occupied by | was easy to persuade her to that,) that they would go outon the car, and, introduce my friend, Lord Dorchester, and myself, Captain Dundas ; ’ 
he Re gisters of the Judges was filled with different officers of the caval- | then, said Captaln Dundas, I can frame a story for you--no man under- | he then asked us what were our names, and we told him, and he 
ry and infantry regiments stationed at Dublin, Upeathe bench we no- | stands better how to do so—-you can say the car broke down, and in the said they were very pretty names; Capt. Dundas asked me to go fu 
tweed Lord Howth, Lord Dungarvan, and Lord Crofton, mean time we can go to Restrevor and spend a delightiul day there. | Newry and be married; he said if & would marry him he would 

Couns \ for plaintiff stated that this was an action for trespass. The | You will easily suppose that Dundas was perfectly aware of the simpli- always walk with me, and bring me to balls and parties, and said 
declaration stated, that on a certain day mentioned in it, he had de-| city, credulity, and artlessness of the vietiins he had to deal with. No-| it was so much more pleasant than to. be living there in a retired 
hauehed Elizabeth Adams, daughter of the plaintiff; it is also set forth a | thing else could have induced him to try so idle a scheme with any per-| place like that; I said I would not go unless 1 wasto be married, 
quantum meruit suficit. ‘The defendant pleaded net guilty. Danages | sons of greater experieuce than they were, He knew perfectly well the | and he said he would marry me in Newry; Lord Dofcester then 
were luid at Lasenty thousand pounds. materials he had to operate upon, aad the result shewed that he did not | asked my sister to go with him; she said not, unless she wasto be mat 

Mr. Nonxrut, K.C. then rose and said---I am now my Lord, and gen- | taisely ealenlate respecting them. This party, however was put off, and | ried; he then said that we thould be married together, and spend the he 
tlemea of the jury, called upon, under very peculiar circumstances, to | the girls refused to think of it. Accordingly another engine was to be | neymoon in Rostrevor; my younger sister said we would not go, unless 
address you upon a case the most remarkable and the most distressing | used, one, too, that had been too often found to succeed with poor, fond, | we were sure we were to Le married ; Lord Dorcester said, for that mx’ 
that in the whole period of my professional experience it has ever been | and confiding woman, with a woman who deliberates between her ho- | ter there was a clergyman at the barracks at Dundalk; Dundas said. 
my painful duty to state to any jury. [stand here before you as the re- | nour and her love; that best, [should rather say, that worst of all the arts | « we'll get him ona car and bring him to: Newry, and we'll be marzied 
‘ained advocate of a ay of the Established Church of this country | of the seducer was employed---the promise of marriage. ‘Then it was | there ;” Captain Dundas said that I should have his mare to ride every 

“0 geatleman high in the profession, helding that siation in society to | that Dundas proposed that Elizabeth should be married to him, and her | day, and Lord Dorchester suid my sister should have my poney; Lord 
which he is entitled, not only by the sacredaess of his office, but by lis | sister to Lord Dorchester. ‘They set before the eyes of those two chil-| Dorchester said they would have chaises; Dundas said a car would be 
rank in that profession, his own individual character, his conduct, and his | dren the happiness and good fortune of young ladies married to officers | better; my sister said we would be pursued and taken; Dundas said 
my yA ae ya 7.“ a nig an me established chure hy wae sane regiment. They explained to them that nothing could equal | there was no fear of that, as he would nave a dragoon on each side, ani 
of the esuaty Cavan. in e ni ae ated beatae 4 7 He. "y oe og ae | tae mye <F two sisters living together in that manner, and they pro- | that before we were orertaken we would be tied too fast to be eve 
of bah te spactability nod of ee “ ant biands. He ~_™ a lady | posec ~ that very night they should be married. Captain Dundas loosed in this world; apt. D. said that his happiness depended on my 
to which he belonged; she was a Miss H \ a pe ome in | oes | penpeees to the two young hadies that they should Recompany Lord | going to Dundalk ; and Lord D. said to my sister Caroline, if she did 
®y that lady he had toe -« r wd af os ‘ ve a - ore | = 1 mee and nrg | to Newry: that there was a ( lergy man there | not come she would never be forgiven in this world, or the world to 
en Tho’ cleat pm any ot ys a P ny ers anc : iree } who woul ~ rate the ir marriage that Etiaaloe th should be the ho- \ come : (laughter): Cryt. Dundas said, if we would be ready he would 
(he pariod of this enfortensse ae ms _ wy + . ee ps be ene a and ae edded wife of a and her sister of Lord Dorehes- come out at 11 at night, and give three taps at the window : he then ask- 
eldest of the sons was about thistean . Car lin . r - oe = a. a7 ae . a +p iene a for me to say that the tivo indocent and artless erea- | ed me if I would come, and he looked at my younger sister and asked 
was about filleen years of age, and the oaliatnn t + ot i dhe diohan Hs Dunde . — amen a agreed —_ eee Doreen peer Sagem | her wonld ms pre eens + oy tas me would, ber elder oo sn ower 
ant's seusnality and vice was ‘an interesting a beautiful, an leneues t om i 6 gem on - nd = 7 - mee 8 pm ot — — he said, “never mind clothes, i will buy: you plenty in Newry: 
artless, end a bapay fhe remy of ‘; * ee h—- —_ an — ~ Eee was fixed UPON 5 t e meeting sty soe at op uticu- | we agreed to go on the condition of being married: he came at eleven 
eaviier, this interesting and hap ” fainily r i le t as 1! a , rf ae told Ne - =" The ion ily af the rv pm aia! he habit atoniiee: aly to | ea: ith | ei Dente bane % wine etal Ses «7 Me — 
vou, at Northlands. in the oats ae a Mrs ; Ad | Saigpres ome , saaieg ir ay as — family of the Adams’ were - the habit of retiring early to | and T went with thera: Dundas held his arm for me, and Lord Dorchester 

them, had very ake ond ts . a a —~ _ aoe - “ = sprint d night, the family were in bed at ten o elock. | held his arm for mg sister; they did not bring the car to the Rock; we 

t medical adviases. to try the bracin oe we: * a : a - mnen ~ ¥ \f oo anc ; aro posh slept in the same room; they retired, but had to walk a quarter of a mile to it; on my way to the carl said Iw eure 

1 former years goneto Dundalk, and she had pare Eedetnes ‘ a ed coe poe 5° alle os ‘They watched for that signal whic h it was | turn and go back; I drew my arm from his; he said “sure I have no' 

ja-bathers are i the habit ef oceenving fhe t ae _——— eg . a gre - ‘ aptain — ss should give. When they found that ¢ eir mo- |; done any thing to make you wish to retarn. We then went on to the 

sata place called the Blackroc p? 21 the ) - wt ” — =, ‘a } re 1a ’ gone "ome . they opened their — oy aad went down | car; we passed the cottage of Mr. Shirley > Dundas admired. I asked 
mites from Dundalk. The Adam’s rene sted their vj ie te this beg the | vt a6 eee bbe ag signal, tapping at the = three times with a him was not the Major married? he said not; he said he heard i bad : 
ummer of 1830. They were living ae ay thyme 7 . ' ae — " as he = { — ned a me! do wr, and they got upon the | £6000 fortune. I said I believed I had, but that I wonld not get it aes 
year, when unfortunately, there was quartere ' in the town of Dun 1 tk | D ao ~~ re o adas and Elizabeth =pen ene side, and Lord jran away with him, and I thought it would be better for me rh tees 
ae of the finest regiments in the sers ae on ioe rob + _ : “3 : > ~~ ‘ aroline upon the — and they drove in o the town | and that he could come down and ask my papa; he said the fortun 
tn which are sought after by the noblest and eail distin : rishe of ti : = » > ted ' nae j ie ef ros arm a : goes nema gy oN would be a good thing to have, but thet ifhe did not get it he bad mone y 
iristocracy of this country You will deg + - se sy +o = . er a —~ po A . Stee to t em, the arte that os re aned, the s¢ oth- | enough, and that I should not want for any thing: the car stopped at the 
uring facts in this respect, when Lance, ao secomgat ite olla We |e jeene tranauulizing of their fears these are things I shall not attempt | entrance of the town of Dundalk. I said “sure we are not going ‘0 
| lyn, the brother of Lord Roden, Lord hes ron he of th . onntes 7 > ox — a os oo Papas them argued trom — 1 more elognent | stop here: he raid it was two late for us to go to Newry ; he saic © 
ind honourable nobility in England “and ads het . ry pe “ wt b- ure Z when the u iortanate victim is} resented to you on that chair. | should sleep with my sister in Lord Dorchester’s lodgings, and that he 
» “aad though last not least,”’ the de-| ‘The car drove on to Dundalk, but the party in it stopped at a sliert dis- 














tendant himself, who has sullied the name and ceputatio the +1 aa , “ee would sleep at the barracks; he then held his arm for me, and we went 
f Lord Melville; he is the nephs ~ f th » oii re ee teat - ; he family lance -- the lodgings of Lord Dorchester, which were near the bar- | to Lord Dorcesters; we all went up to the sitting room ; Captain Dun- 
tay probably abate the hopes——it pte 3 7 b 4 - bobleman.— It rac ks _ Bliss Adams asked were they not going on to Newry ) “Im-| das, after the candles were lighted, said to me, “come and I will shew 
se who fondly look forward : may Gull anc dim the expectations of | possibie,’ s vid ¢ aptain Dundas, “at this late hour of the night. They | you your room.” I went with him; the room was next door to the sit- 

2 the amelioration of society----an im-| then walked into this house of Lord Dorchester’s t F 


" : ; into the lodgings of | ting room. When he entere:t we turned round and bolted the door _ I 
’ f knowledge and spread of | that nobleman these innocent girls were inveigled. Caroline grew ex- | I asked was I not going to sleep with my sister; he said not, but tbat if 1 
‘Tsor the hie P ™ Ral, fh inceliiealien oil a . ‘ ~ ah os — ag: ig 5 5 4 ? : ae 
hose young mene njoy ed, and Bone . = _ high ady antage: Ww hic h | cee dingly alarmed. Dundas walked up to Elizabeth Adams, and said, | would goto bed he would positively marry me the next morning in New 
; Bay ‘ig the Gegree af mental cuhivation | “ I do not lodge here, I sleep at the barracks; thera is a room for you in 


rovementin our nature from the progre 
education---when we find that 


: , no - — 
beionging to their station and family, shail all ‘ , “ | ry; he came over to me and asked me if my clothes did not fasten behind. 
L ay » Sei a , 7 is » _ her oi . , > : “¢ " . . ‘ , 
otorious by the commission of crimes Je ; a themsely oes yecome | thi house, and I will presently show it to you. He led herinto a room | andif I did not loosen them, he would: in consequence of his promise © 
*y *. mes, such as , . a "as certainly mannd £ he - . . \, ir 
vhile, T say, it may abate and dim the h asT have to describe ;---) which was certainly prepared for the purpose. He there renewed to| marriage, I went to bed. He said he would come back early in 


“tpectations, it will undoubtediy delie! a men enthusiastic in such her his promise of marriage, his constancy, his fidelity—he won upon |the morning to go on to Newry to be marriec: in the morning 
% those anxious to procure any on a8 . Searts and rejoice the minds | her—hbow far you will be able to get from the aMicted and balf-phreazied } got up, and when the clock struck eight, Iwent to see about my 
ae A Gee eae’ GNY Argument to suppert thes in thei ns spirit Ged on! > by ' ren eee wi >< be ini . Sanh ask ; 
‘ om} Sppert them ia their plans | spirit Ged only knows; but the circumstaaces will speak for themselres. | sister: [ weat to the door of Jord Dorcbester’s room: I asked bim 
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1831. 


where was my sister: he said he had left her at home: he asked me 
where was Dundas: I said [had not seen him since 1 0’clock, and 1 
wondered he was not coming: Lord Dorchester sent for him, and 
Capt. Dundas came in; he walked over and attempted to kiss me ; I pre- 
vented him, and asked him why he did not come earlier: he said, what 
to do: I said he had promised to marry we, and would he not fulfil bis 
promise; he said he was very sorry he could not, as he was & married 
man: he said he would take lodgings for me, and that we would live as 
happy as if we were married; I said | would go home; he thea left me ; 
I weat and told Lord Dorchester what he said; Lord Dorchester said 
that Dundas was not a married maa, that he ( Lord D. ) was an untorta- 
nate man to have auything to do with him, and that on his soul! he was 
deceived in him; I went back to my room; Capt. Dundas came in, and 
said he had taken lodgings; { said { would go home; he said I should 
not, and wanted me to breakfast; [said L would not have any breaktast; 
he said that I should not tell papa what had happened; [said I would ; 
he then said I should not nome; he left me; I put on my cloak and 
bonnet, and though Lord Dorchester wanted me to have acar, I would 
not have it, but walked towards home; I was overtaken by one ol my 
cousins (Mra C. Adams) in his gig; my father came home; I don't 
think I told my mother any thing; [uevertold her; 1 told my sisters 


. ‘ . oe 
what had happened; I wrote two letters to Capt. Dandas; the lirst was 
with my iaama’s consent; she knew all at this time; M was written) 


about a fortnight after we returned to Northlands; we left the Rock on 


the following Saturday after what had happened to me; before these | 


unhappy events, my mother wasill, and my father too, for some months ; 

he took ill at grandpapa’s; during that illuess, I principally attended my 
rapa. 

. ‘The witness was cross-examined by Mr. Serjeaut O'Loghlin at great 
length ; but it does not appear from this evidence that any new tacts 

were elicited. She made several admissions of circumstances which 
were more qualifiedly and reservedly stated on her direct evidence. _ 

Catherine and Dorothea, Adams, her sisters, were subsequently examin- 
ed, and gave accounts of those circumstances of which they conld have 
any knowledge. They were in accordance with those given by the lirst 
witness. 

Mr. Cosby Adams, a cousin of the Plaintiff's, stated that he had been 
acquainted with the family since he was a child—that he always looked | 
upon them as a most united family, and the girls as very artless. He was 
himself only 29 years of age. 

The Rev. Patrick Smith, the Rev. Frederic Fitzpatrick, Protestant Cler- 
gymen, Captain and Mrs. Jenkins, and others, deposed to the artless 
manners and good conduct of all the young ladies. 

Documents were read as to the amonnt of the defendant's property. 
Mr. John Whiteck proved the identity of some documents. When | 
the book was handed to him, he refused to be sworn, as being a seceder | 


—— Ee 


from the Presbyterian Church. He then made affirmation after the torm | die contractions, a resemblance to the letter 8. Assisted by » non 


prescribed, all the time holding up his right hand. a | 

The property left by defendant's father between himself and his bro- 
ther was proved to be £91,900. The defendant’s moiety £45,000, value 
of his commission £10,000; amount of defendant’s property £55,500. 

Case closed for the plaintiff. 

SECOND DAY. 

The Court was again exceedingly crowded, and the struggle to get 
seats was very great. Mr. Sergeant O’Loghlin opened the defence. 
‘The learned gentleman dwelt with great force upon all the weak points 
of the case, and particularly animadverted on the apparent imprudent 
conduct of the mother, and the levity of the deughter—bis efforts were 
chiefly directed to a mitigation of damages. A Mr. Patterson, Mr. Phil- 
lips and Lord Dorchester !—the latter was examined by Mr. O’Connell— 
were called chiefly to prove the facility with which the defendant pre- 
vailed upon the young ladies to elope. The cross-examination of Lord | 
Dorchester, by Mr. Litton, was exccedingly severe. Nothing particular | 
was however elicited. Mr. Wallace closed the case to the Jury, when 
the Chief Baron elarged in a luminons speech and coneluded thus: You | 
must consider that in a transaction of this natcre, more than any other, | 
there are different shades of guilt—I know no ease in which the shades of | 
guilt are so diversified as in this—from the deliberate dednetion of a man, 
professing honourable motives, who engages the affections ofa young lady 
und is received and cherished by her family—from the person who enters 
the famity with so deliberate and diabolicala plan down to the person who 
meets & Woman casually on the road, of whom, and of whose connexion | 
he knows nothing—down to that the shades of guilt are most varied. [| 
say guilt, for | trast, asa crime, every one must fel it to be so, both in | 
the eyes of God and of man---it is a crime, call it what you may. You 
will, therefore, consider well this case---an oflicer riding out, and meet- 
ing a young lady, whose indiscretion and levity have been remarkable. 
i think that any damages you may give will not be so outrageous, and 
vindictive, as to show that passion influenced your minds rather than | 
a cool and deliberate judgment. | 

The Jury then retired to their room, and continued deliberating for | 
shout forty minutes, when they returned with a verdict for the Plaintiff-— | 
Damages, THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS, and 
Gd. costs---about $15,500. 

Counsel for the Plaintiff--Mr. Wallace, K. C., Mr. North, K. C., Mr. | 
Deering, K. C.,. Mr. Litton, K. C. 

Counsel for Defendant--Mr. Serjeant O'Loughlin, Mr. Bennett, K. C., | 
Mr. Pervin, kK. C., Mr, O'Connell, and Mr. Holmes. | 
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THE NATURE AND CURE OF THE INDIAN 





CHOLERA. 

Ta a paper devoted to the goographical progress of the Indian or Spas- 
modie Cholera, and submitted to the public in the preceding number of | 
the Magazine, [see the Albion, May 7th, ] we stated that it wasa species ; 
of disease quite distinct from the Bilious Cholera, which is common in 
England at certain seasons of the year. We shall now speak of the | 
characters of both, and show in what the difference consists. 

‘The generic appellative, cholera,” is radically derived from the Greek 
word yor, signifying bile. The tithe was appropriated in conse- 
quenee of one of the most prominent symptoms being either a redun- 
dout flow of bile into the intestines, accompanied with evacuations of a 


bilious fluid characterising Bilious Cholera; or a total absence of Spas- | 
These symptoms are so completely opposed to exch | 


modic Cholera. 
other in the quality of the fluid discharged, that atteading to them alone 
will in general preclude the possibility of confounding the two species, 

The Spasmodic Chelcra of India, is strongly distinguished by the in- 
tractable nature of the malady itself, and by the greater intensity of 
some symptoms common to both, as well as by the features, whic h con- 


fer upon it a distinct specific existence. Spasmodic Cholera is practi- | 


cally unknown in England, but in Ludia it is indigenous. The attack is 
usually most insidious and sudden. Persons who may have felt perfect- 


ly well during the day, in the course of the night, or early in the morn. | 


ing, are seized with a feeling of uneasiness, which is at first rather a 
veweral sensation than referable to any particular part. ‘To this succeed 
at irregular intervals of time, a sensation of heat in the region of the 
stomach, nausea, constant evacuations from the stomach and bowels of 
a fluid bearing a striking similiiude to water in which rice has been 
Loiled, cramps of the muscles of the fingers and toes, which gradually 
ascend along the limbs to the trank. Vinally the muscles oi the ebest 
and belly are included in the circle of spasmodic mevement, the mor 
violent symptoms continue to persecute the patient, until his strength is 
unable Jonger to sustain them. In the last stage of the disease he is 
emancipated from the vomiting and spasms, through the complete ex- 
hanstion of physicul power. With this change, however, be expresses 


himself grealty relieved, and he may yet survive fora considerable pe- | 


riod, his mind remaining unimpaired amid the wreck of the corporeal 
functions. - oe 

A physician conversant with cases of Spasmodic Cholera, will often 
be competent to recognise an approaching attack in the expression of 
the patient's face, betore he is himself conscious of the | east alter 
tion in his appearance.or sensations. {lis features seem sharper 
natural, and there is an air of repres‘ed anz:ety in his countenance. If 
his attention be called to the fac’, ne will perhaps say that he does not 
teel altogether as easy asin general, but that he cannot account for the 
impression. The changes which the pulse and skin undergo, in the 
more obvious stages of the malady, are very remarkable, and will not 
fall to stiike the attention of the most superficial observer. At first, the 
pulse is rapid, small and wean. When the spasms are established, it 
Lecomes, during the paroxysms, imperceptible in the limbs, and for 
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of the disease, is pale, chil!, and clammy 
quite cadaverous. 
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J 
rated aboat one o'clock. Mr. A——, the distance being short, travelle 


state of exposure to the night air he fell asieep. Ue slept soundly until 
awakened, an hour afterwurcs, by his servant, who reminded him of the 
propriety of going to bed. Uither from the disease not being perceptibly 
maniiested, or from impaired sens bility, Mr. A—— was not then coa- 
scious of any morbid affection. Atter stambering in bed, however, for 
a couple of hours, he awoke suddenly with a start, complaining of men- 
tal anxicty, and afeeling of uneasiness at the region of the stomach, 
which be attributed to unpleasant dreams, and to the elfects of the wine, 
But the anxiety increased, and the uneasiness changed into a feeling of 
| burning heat. In the lasep of four hours, evacuations of the portentous 
fluid, tike rice water, followed, from the stomach and bowels, to which 
were soon superadded distressing cramps, allecting the muscles of the 
toes. The character of the affection was now evident to the patient 
himself, though almost a stranger to the climate and its disease. To af- 
ford medical assistance, we were immediately summoned. The summons 
was quickly obeyed, but, in the interim, the advance of the disease had 
surpassed our rapidity. 

On arrival, we found that the patient had been unable longer to en- 
dure confinement to bed) The cramps had extended upwards to the 
calfs of his legs: they were also simultaneously experienced in both 
arms. So violent was the spasms, that he had rolled in torture upon 
the door. At the time we entered he was gathering into a corner of the 
apartment, and he presented an appalling spectacle of internal agony. 
His person, sparingly conceaied in a night garment, bore in its spasmo- 
ile 

of servants, aud by pvessing his bent extremities against the angular 
walls, he laboured in the extreme exertion of + oluntary force to subdue 


the involuntary action of the rebellious muscles. The expression of | temporary halts which it ocensional 
his face at that moment, lives distinct in our recollection; and even | tagious origin; but they cannot be reconciled to an atmospheric. I 


there. though seen through the mist of receding years, it is painful to 
dwell upor. 


Te convey to the reader a faint idea of the denth-strugele then main- | 


tained, we wonld liken Mr. A-—— to a traveller, who failing anwarily 
upon the tiger’s lair, rallies every nerve to secure a temporary respite. 
His inevitable fate is briefly procrastinated by the convulsive grasp which 
holds the throat of the savage in momentary subjection. Such was the 
danger—such the desperation stamped upon the countenance of our pa- 
tient. His features were sharp and hollow. His teeth clenched in breath- 
lessagony. The blood had retreated from his eheeks and lips. His limbs 
were doubled resistiessly by the remorseless spasms. 

In a few minutesa remission brogglt partial relief. Jn occasional 
snatches of expression, he gave us to anderstand that he was now able 
to answer the interrogatories we might think proper to propose, with re- 
spect to the inward symptoms. ‘These symptoms were the usual con- 
comitants of Spasmodie Cholera in the intermediate stage of its violence 
His stomach felt as if it contained a furnace. 
ble. rd so complete vas the feeling of exhaustion during the interval 
of mitigated suffering, that hoteR unconscious of possessing the slightest 
control over the motions of any part of his physical structure 

To our patient, labouring under a violent and advanced attack of 
Spasmodie Choleva, no solid expectation of recovery could be extended 
Every means, however, sanctioned by recorded experience, was tried to 
compass a favourable change. Respecting the final issue, be was him 
self \ittle if at ali solicitous. The immediate suffering, particularly from 
the spasms, absorbed both sense and soul. Ile prayed imploringly to be 
relieved, cither by energetic treatment or by death, from the intolerable 
cramps that threatened to tear him into pieces. 

Brief was the interval between supplication apd repose. The resour- 
ces of nature were exhausted in detail, The spasmns whieh had eventu- 
ally ascended to the body, finally yielded to debility, that proved alike 
prostrating to the actions natural and disensed. ‘The vomiting ceased to 
harass; the pulse was nolonger perceptible in the limbs; even the mo- 
tion of the heart—that citadel of lile—was feeble and indistinct. The 
surface of the body felt cold and clammy like a corps, presenting on the 
hands and feet a corrugated and macerated appearancee as if it had been 
steeped in water for some days. The breath grew chill. The eye was 








clazed. In this state, notwithstanding, he lived several hours, and then | 


expired without a struggle. 

The case of Mr. A— isa common specimen of the progress of the 
disease to a futal determination. It included thirteen hours from the 
first feeling of uneasiness, until he breathed his last. Cases, however, 





| are continually occurring in which the duration of the malady extends 


to twenty-four honrs. Some beyond that 
patients are carried off with singular rapidity. In the history of the 
Epidemic, instances are numerous of soldiers {elling in the line of march 
and dying instantly, as if seared by lightning, without having uttered a | 
previous complaint. Mechanics have perished with their working im- 
plements in their hands; the bralimin, also, at lis beads, and the Kyot 
jat his plough | 

The recorded history of Spasmodic Cholera, dees not reveal to us the | 
reason of the disease changing its character in I-17. Why it should 
have assumed, at that period, an aspect of extraordinary malignity, has 
not as yet been satisfactorily explained. ‘The remote and proximate 
causes of the epidemic are still open to investigation, though several au- 
thors have attempted to point ther out. 

The possibility of effecting a cure in Spasmodic Cholera, creatly de- 
pends upon the time in which the patient is submitted to medica! manage- 
ment. Should the disease beallowed to completely develope itself be- 
fore advice is olstained, it will frequently baffle the exertions of the most 
| skilful practitioner, and prove repidly fatal. But ifthe physician be con- 





} 


| sulted when the symptoms are moderate, when uncatiness and antiety 
jare chiefly complained of, after the ase of the eustomarty remedies, strong 
| hopes of recovery may be indulged. Blood-teiting, and a large dose of 
calomel, should be immediately prescribed, To these should succeed | 
constant frictions of hot flannel to the skin. Internal prescriptions of 
landanum. brandy and water, and other sedative anti--pasmodies, to Le 
be used uch intervals of time, in such quantities ne the physician may 
consider best fitted to the pec iliarities and urgeucy of the case. The signs 
of returning health will be recognized in the re-appearance of bile in the 
evacuations. The secretions of saliva and of urine. which hod been eus- 
pended during the severity of the attack, will be again restored. The 
breath and skin will gradually recover their natural heat: and, in short, | 
every function of the system will return to the enlutery standard. 
Should the patient delay application for advice until the disease las 
advar 
prove useless or injurious. The cramps are est 
be alleviated by friction d the exhibition of 
If the third or last stage have setin, a diser 


ed considerally into the second stage, venesection will generally 

’ blished, and the y should j 
iti-spasmodic medicines 
ninating judgment must 














also be exercised. As debility has now become our only opponent, the | 
m . ' 

sedative preparations are to be iodified accordingly, so as to produce | 

little more than a stimulant effect; forthe use, at this period, of lauda- 


inum, & in qualities enited to the treatment of spaswe, would render 
the catastrophe inevitable } 
| Althouch we are unacquainted with the individual remote cause that 
| impasted to Sp2smodic Cholera the epidemic and fatal character which 
\it assumed in t town of Jessore during 1517, it is clear that it must 
{have depended upon one of the three following circumstances:—I]st 


. . ‘ 7 ¢ \io— 
| Either some peculiarity in the condition of the atmosphere; 2d. Or agreed to 


some peculiarity in the condition of the human body; 3rd. Or upon a | 
| peculiar condc:uop of both 


some time before death no pulsation can be detected in these parts, | not rise above speculation, we shall pass them over to enquire in wha! 
The inability to carry on the circulation in the superficial textures, | manner the disease is propagated in the present day ; whether it is com- 
allows the blood to ecoumalate and oppress the internal organs. On| municated from one persou to another by contagion? Or whether ti: 

| post mortem examination the different viscera, particularly the liver and | atmosphere is the sole remote agent in exciting the distemper? 
lungs, are found gorged with thick, dark-coloured blood, showing that 
the eliminating processes of respiration and secretion had been very im- | 
perfectly performed. The surface of the body, at the commencement | the medium throngh which it was propagated. A large majority, mor. 
In the advanced stages it is} particularly of the Bengal I'residency, declared the disease to be noo 


The first vase of Spasinodic Cholera that challenged our professional 
skill, occurred in Calcutta. The symptoms were sutiiciently marked to 
make a lasting impression upon the mind of a practitioner hitherto 
| Practically unacquainted with an enemy so obstinate and so accustomed | laterevents. The progress of 


_ The patient, Mr. A——, an Feropean, only a few months transplanted | indigenous 
from England, was a middle-aged man, of spare, but muscaler propor- 
t The evening previous to the attack, be had been abroad enjoy- 
ing the society of some friends, and, co:.trary to his general habits, be | pheric causes !’ 
had indulged in the rather (ree use of spirituous liqaors. The party sepa- 


home ina paankeen. Upon reaching his residence, he did not retire di- 
rectly to bed, but took a seat in the veranda “to cool himself.” In this | the absence of contagion, on any known eccidental condition of healt): 


The thirst was unslakea- ! 


On the other haud, many | 


jensure exemption, "This is not opposed to our view of the proximate 


i since }F17 


plied at an early period, and (leis use continued, the result was gratify 
ing to the friends of humanity ; and creditable to the profession, if the 


jarmyco 


jto many generation, some countries 
| returnls 


| ger is to be apprehended 


As the various writings upon the subject do parish of St. James's have viewed with astonishment end regret, an 
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While the disease «as festrieted to Llindostan and its netghbourhood 
the members of the medical profession in Indio, eudeavoared to diseove 


contagious. But in Bombay, the contrary conclusion wasably maintain 
ed. In jastice to the: arly advocates of now-coutagion, it should be ob 
served that the question, at the period to which we refer, wore a some 
what different aspect from that which it assumed under the impression o 





’ ! Cholera bad then scarcely exceeded thi 
boundaries of Hiadostan, and here the mild aad maliguant varieties were 
The non-contagionists might, therefore, reasonably ast 
“why a disease which began at Jessore ladepeadeat of contagion, sould 
not likewise be geueratedin other localitios under the influence of atmos- 
We believe that it was 50 geuerated in many instance 
and upon tho strength of this admission, we would reconcile several ap 
| parently conflicting statements; the leading features, however, deve 
| loped in the history of the malndy cannot be satisfac torily explained, in 





and of the atmosphere. ‘Tl hese features are— 

Ist.—Epidemic Cholera’ has travelled as often agninst, as with th: 
course of the winds. In the very faceof a strong 8. W. wind which blew 
in that direction for some months, it passed from Bengal wo the Deccan 
j It has prevailed in every kind of weather common to the climates affeet 
| ed. In the driest weather, and during the deluge of periodical rains; in 

storms, and in calms; under the scorching sun of Arabia, and amid th: 
snows of Rue in 

Opposed as are these facts to the usual progress of maladies, the ex 
tension of whieh depend solely upon the atmosphere, the character o 
the succeeding favours ina still greater degrec, the existence of a couta 
gious power. 

2nd.--Epidemic Cholera has in general rigidly followed the grea 
highways of haman intercourse, Pursuing the line of navigable water 
and the route of caravans, it entered or traversed the diferent countric 
Through India it extended along the rivers Ganges, Hooghly, Jumm: 
and Nerbudda. Arabia, Persia, and Syria, were penetrated by the Per 
sian Galf, the Tigris, and the Fuplirates. Moscow received the diseas: 
by the route of the Volga. Chino, other parts of Lastern Asia, and th 
various islands were intected over sea, os appears from the Cholera mak 
ing its earliest raveges in the port towns and maritime districts. Agree 
ing with the disposition of contacions diseases, the Cholera has been 
most virulent wherever baman beings were cumerous and concentrated 
In densely populated cities; in armies encamped, or upon the march, 
| it localities unfavourable to free ventilation,--as low sheltered grounds 

narrow streets, close dirty houses. The slow rate of progression o 
| whic! the epidemic advanced from = © to place in succession, and the 
y made, perfectly agree with a con 





| travels, on an averace, ata rate varying between ten and eighteen mile 
jaday. But often, in pasticular instanves, much less. Within the Zillal 
of Nellore it proceeded thirty-two miles in twelve days; ia the nea! 
twenty-seven days, eighty mile : 

Writers who deny the contagious nature of Cholera, rest their bell 
chis fly upon the cireumetance, that Many persons were attacked without 
having had previous intercourse intercourse with the sick. This objex 
tion biings little weight with it. To Hindostan, such cases may have, o 
times, arisen from external causes, as at Je c 


ore; but in other countries, 
where Spasmodie Cholera had never been koown until the Indian inva 
| sion, we would refer them to contagion, for it is notorious that contagion 
exhelations rany be carried about in merchandise, clothing, &e-, thei 
infecting energy remaining tora considerable period unimpaired 
The Russian government was of « pinion that the Cholera, during 1#2( 
had entered the provinee of Orenburg with the caravans trading betwee: 
Orenburg and Boukhara, the commeretal enirepot of Central Asia. The 
Russians, indeed, have uniformly treated the disease nas if contagion 
|The medical council of Petersburgh issued quarantine orders, unde 
| which every patient was to be strictly prohibited from holding clos 
communication with persons in health. Even the Emperor Nicholas 
who, to encourage the inhabitants, visited Moscow during the prev 
lence of the Cholera, underwent before his return to Pete baad y the 
usual ordeal of purification in quorantine. How far these precaution 
are productive of benefit, it is difficult to say. The discase was eqnall 
mortalin Russia as elsewhere, comparing the number of deaths with th: 
nurober of the diseased; butitis a remarkable fact that fewer of the peo 
ple by far were attacked there then in southern countries. Whethe 
this partial immunity reselted from the influence of climate, and th: 
| stronger constitutions of the Russians, or the rigid quarantine, or from u 
| comblaation of these three circumstances, it is, perhaps, impossible « 
)present to decide. In the island of Bourbon, however, where sanators 
| regulations were prescribed and enforced, the malady spread less exten 
sively than in the neighbouring istond of Mauritius, in whic lh these things 
| were neglected, As the character of the inbabitants and of the climat: 
jis similar in both isiands, this fact is in favour of the utility of quaran 
j tine; but the strongest evidence in support of contagion, and the propri 
ety of enforcing quarantine, is, that the appearance of the disease in onc 
| country or district, has been generally showy to have soon succeeded ti 
| the arrival of persons froin another, in whieh the epidemic had prevail: 
ed. In Persia, the gates of Ispohon were closed againgt the suspecter 
caravan. It consequently parsed tl rough Yezd. $I ortly afterwards th. 
| Cholera destroyed 7000 of the inhabitants of Yezd, while the former cit: 
| ese: ped , 
Cholera is capricions in the selection of its victims. The tofirm an‘ 
debilitated are its favorite suljects, Yet the best state of health will no: 





| 


enue: ¢ bitity renders the system more susceptible of morhid impre . 
sions,--be they sedative or be the y timylant. The black population ent! 
fers ina greater proportion than the white. It is caleulated that fon 
wnillions of the natives of Tndia have Leen swept away by the scourg 
A share of the mortality, however, may bo fairly attributed 
to parti r total want, in a multitude Of instances, of medic = pore 
In one divtriet, the population of which 1% about 200,000 souls, the cases 
of Cholera amounted to 15,945; of these, 1204 had been without medi 
cine or mecienl aid, ond there is reason to believe, that of the number 
every individual perished, When proper remedial means could be sup. 


intractable nature of the malady be taken into account. The Madras 
isted of 43,336 men, Luropean and native. Doering 1814, and 
the {uur succeeding years, there died 54 per cent. of the whole force; oy 
23% per cent. of those who had been attacked by the epidemic. 

The laws of Cholera bear the impress of thet presiding Intelligence 
who has described a circle, beyond which every species of physical evil 
must cease to mar the harmony of life. Were the disease to continue its 
ravagesin the same place uninterrny tedly for a series of years, ud would 
depopulate the world. Tew localities have suTered longer than four or 
six weeks, at atime, under the worst form of the distemper, and to thir 
succes. long intervals of safely more or less complete. It does not, more 
over, promise to be a plague that will descend a miserable inheritance 
formerly aMicted, are even now 
g thanks for permanent relict; andia mort the destroyer has ve 
laxed its severity. Wherever it may direct its course, the principal dan 
May its footsteps be averted from the dwell 
ings of the poor in Great Britain and Ireland! 

* Vide the different Reports compiled by order of the Fact India Com 
pany; end also the Publications of individuals upon the sal ject. 
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rom the Montego-Bay Claroniele, June 18. 

MEETING OF COLOURED SLAVE HOLDERS. 

At a respectal le and we ry smmeroug meeting of the coloured and 
black Slave-bolders, hetd ot the Court house, Montego-Bay, on Monday 
jth June, pursuant to public advertisement —John Manderson, Esq. 
the Chair—-the following resolves were proposed and unanimously 





Resolved. That we, the coloured and black slave-holders in the 
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assertion made by Dr. Lushington, in the British House of Commons 
on the 15th A last, “ That the free people of colour who possesse 

70,000 slaves, had authorized him, Dr. Lushington, to consent to a 
weasure for the emancipation of their own Slaves, if it should be con- 
sidered necessary.” 

Resolved. That we conceive Dr. Lushington to have been misled on 
this eabject, and from the opinion we entertain of that gentleman, we 
are satisfied he would not have advanced what he did, had he not the 
partial and deceptious statements of some individuals. 

Resolved. That whosoever authorized Dr. Lushington to make the 
foregoing assertion, did that, which the coloured and black Sleve- 
holders, in this parish, most positively and distinetly disclaim, not 
having in any manner whatever given such an authority, nor would they 
assume ta themselves the right of voting away, or disposing of, other 
persons’ property without their consent, 

Resolved. That, as British Subjects, we acknowledge our allegiance 
to our revered Sovercign, and obedience to the laws of the country in 
whieh we live, and shall feel it our bounden duty to protect and support 
the loeul authorities in all constitutional measures. 

Resolved. That the Chairman sign these resolutions, and that he 
canse them to be published in the three Country Papers of this island, 
ind ia the Times, and John Pull English Newspapers for one month. 

JOHN MANDERSON, Chairman 


GENERAL SHIPPING AND COLONIAL COM- 
MITTEE, 
Committee Room, City of London Tarern, April 23, 1731. 

At a meeting of the Committee held this day, pursuant to notice, and 
in conformity with a Resolution of the General Meeting of the 21st inst. 
Nathaniel Gould, Fequire, in the Chair, the following resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to;— 

1. That the prosperity and preservation of the West India Colonies, 
from the extensive, uniform, and certain market for manufactures and 
employment for shipping, which they afford, are essential to the main- 
tenance of the general interests and the naval power of the Empire. 

2. That to legislate beneficially for thase Colonies, and for the real 
and permanent welfare of all classes of the population, requires an in- 
timate local knowledge of tie state of society, and of the habits and 
feelings of the people; aud a careful reference to the history of the 
establishment of the Colonies, and to the laws under which British eapi- 
tal has been embarked in them, and their cultivation stipulated by the 
long cherished policy of the Mother Country. 

5. That, when, for these reasous, local legislatures have been estab- 
lished, to ecerce those legislatures in matters of internal regulation, in- 
volving their own private property and personal safety, is, in, principle, 
dangerous to all the Colonies, and pt 2 
iment tothe Mother Country, which, during the last wag, so signally con- 
tributed to ber successes, and even now, in a period of extreme adversity, 
has not been extinguished. 

4. That to effect such a coercion of the Colonies, by means of penal 
restrictions or burthens on their intercourse with this country, appears 
to this Committee to be, not only oppressive toward the non-resident 
proprietors, annuitants, morigagees and others, who, though possessing 
much property in those Islands, yet bave no influence in their legisla- 
‘ures, but also exceedingly injurious to the merchants, manufacturers, 
and ship owners of the United Kiagdom, who are directly interested in 
this intercourse, and who must be injured by its interruption to the ex- 
tent of many millions of capital and many thousands of persons. 

f. That the threat, as recentiy announced by the Chanceilor of the 
“xchequer, to propase the adoption of such means for coercing the Co- 
lonies, is contrary to the uniform usage of Parliament since the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and consistent only with those precedents which led to 





that disastrous event; and a revival of similar measures, for whatever | 


object, appears to this Committee the most dangerous and deplorable 
policy, as the exercise of this odious power of coercion was, after re- 
peated discussion, virtually abandoned during the American Revolution ; 
an abandoument strennously advocated by the greatest statesmen this 
country has produced.—and which the calm concurring voice of all 
reasonable men has since pronounced to be in conformity with those 
principles of sound policy by which all parts of the Empire should be 
connected and governed, 

6. That a perseverance ia this unwise and perilous course of policy 
cannot fail to provoke measures of resistance, endanger the peace of the 
Colonies, and thus put to hazard not only the property but the lives of 
ul classes of the inhabitants, entirely destroy our intercourse with the 
Colonies, and ultimately Jead to their separation from the mother 
Country 

7. That petitions be prepared aad presented to our most gracious 
Sovereign, and, _—_ the assembling of Parliament, to both Llouses of 
the {mperial legislature, expressive of the sentiments contained in these 
Resolutions, and deprecating, in the strongest but most respectful terms, 
the anti-colonial policy of this aud other late measures of the Adininis- 


tration; beseeching them not to adopt any resolutions which must com- | 
promise both the commercial intercourse and the political connexion, 


between the British Colonies aud the Mother Country, and earnestly 
entreating protection for the general Colonial and shipping Interests o1 
the Empire. 

8. That a copy of the foregoing Resolutions be transmitted to the 
Right Honourables the Earl Grey, Lord Viscount Althorp, and Lord 
Viscount Goderich, and the Chairoan be requested to ask for an inter- 
view with their Lordships on the subject ;—and that William Maxwell 
Alexander, John Bainbridge, Leary Bliss, Abraham Borraidate, John 


William Backle, Andrew Colville, Henry Davidson, William ‘Tindall, | 


George Frederick Young, Esquires, be a deputation to attend the Chair- 
jonn at such interview. 

9. That the Resolutions be published in the Morning and Evening 
Papers shortly after they shall have been submitted to his Majesty's 
Ciovernment. 

10. That copies of the resolutions be transmitted to the Colonial and 
Shipping Committees or Associations (with which this committee have 
had communication) at the several out-ports of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Natnasiee Govip, Chairman 

i 
NOTES ON THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
emroervo, 128 
By Lt. Col. C. N. O'Donnell, late of the Vth Hussars. 
Whoever contemplates the present condition of the Russians, will be 


astonished at the rapid strides they have made towards civilization | 


vf late years, and the improvements that have evidently taken 
place in the organisation of their forces. I did not exactly expect 
(o find a horde of barbarians, though I was prepared to meet with a set of 
men not many degrees removed from that state ;—deficient in mind, de- 
void of moral feeling, and destitute of all the nobler qualities of the heart: 
but T was mistaken They have profited considerably by the experience 
they derived from the wars that arose out of the French Revolution ; 
which wars, while they instructed them as soldiers, afforded them also 
in Opportunity of visiting, and at the same time receiving some of the 
polish of the more civilired nations of the Continent 

The Russian is # tough material, and admirably calculated to bear the 
fatigues and hardships of war. With a fair complexion, resembling that 
of the English. and broad features, he is rather low in stature than other- 
wise, but stoutlimbed and muscular. Endued with considerable bodily 
strenath, and gifted with « constitution enabled to sustain the greatest 


privations and fatigue, the Muscovite soldier, loaded with heavv-arms | 


and appointments, and a cumbrous kit upen his back. will march in the 
most inclemeat season for days and nights together, with but a very tri- 
fling interval of repose; and, bivonacked in their customary and hardy 
manner, without tents and under a burning sun, with the themometer at 
above 105 deg. Fahrenheit during the day and perhaps a cold, damp, 
chill, and heavy penetrating dew by night; subsisted. moreover upon 
scanty food, of a very inferior quality ; constantly exposed to all wea- 
thers, and subjoct to transitions the most trying tothe haman frame: he 
will remain for months in succession without being comparatively affect- 
ed or even inconvenienced by vicissitudes which to ordinary constitu- 
tions would be fatal, i 

The Russiam is strongly attached to his religion; he is a thorough pre- | 
destinarian, and at the same time very superstitious. He is submissive 
und patient; and although he may, from his state of vassalage. appear | 
dull and stupid, he is naturally a cheerful being ; fond of enjoyment, not | 
altogether deficient in intelligence, nor unsusceptible of enthusiastic ex- 
citement. It is evident, from a degree of self-esteem and national pride | 


wated to destroy their attach- | 


which he possesses, that he considers his own country superior to aby 
in the world. He is never guilty of desertion; and his readiness at all 
times to make the test sacrifices for his sovereign and his chief, evince 
the height of his devotion to them, and the extent of his attachment to 
their interests. 
| It is impossible for a Russian soldier not to be brave ; if he were even 
| not so by nature, he must become so by the effect of discipline, which, 
_in the Rassian army, is severe. He is taught to have a horror of cow- 
| ardice: and courage, a striking characteristic with him, is not only upheld 
| as a pre-eminent military virtue, byt enjoined by the principles of his 
| faith ; he is persuaded that it is incumbent on him never to yield, but to 
keep up the contest until he insures victory, or until he meets death.— 
| Napoleon is reported to have said that at Eylau he saw the Russians per- 
| form prodigies of velour—they were so many heroes. 
With a steadfast belief in predestiuation, and an implicit obedience to 
orders, the Russian is, as it were, a complete machine. Careless and 
thoughtless of danger, he moves wheu he is told, and halts when he is 
commanded; nor will he, ander the severest fire, retire, unless ordered 
to doso. Indeed, nothing can equal the steadiness and ovstinacy of the 
Muscovite troops under suc’: circumstances. It is quite surprising to see 
the perfect indifference with which they stand walle a cannonade, and 
the apathy with which the men look at the balls and shells that fall 
around them. At the battle of the Moskva, when the Russian reserve 
with the imperial guards advanced to retake some redoubts, and to at- 
tack the centre of Napoleon's line, eighty pieces of French cannon sud- 
denly opening out a most destructive fire, immediately averted and then 
overwhelmed their columns, which, not daring to.ndvance, and anwill 
ing to retire, stood for two hours together in dense niasses, while grape 
| shot passed through them, and swept away whole platoons at a time.” 
And it is positively asserted that, at the siege of Brailow, a considerable 
| body of Russians, destined to storm the place, missed its way, and got 
| into the ditch, where there was not the slightest vestige of abreach. In 
this situation they were nearly annihilated, nor would they, notwith- 
standing the mistake was pees Be move until a peremptory order from 
the Grand Duke Michacl was sent to recall them. 

The coolness with which they give fire, and the firmness with which 
they meet and receive the charge of the enemy, are also distinguishing 
traits in the character of the Russian infantry soldiers; and in these re- 
speets they are probably better calculated to be opposed to the Turks, 
than any other troops in the world. In vain has the proud Arab steed of 
the Spahis been often excited up to the very bayonets of the Rewien | 
squares; in vain has the impetuosity of the Moslem been exhausted | 
against the steady firmness of the biuscovite ranks. | 

In the ase of the bayonet, the Russian may be said to equal the British | 
soldiers; it is a most formidable weapon in their hands; and provided 
there is no natural obstacle in their way, they will carry every thing 
| with it before them, or meet death with the most dete-mined obstinacy. 

The Russian cavalry is very good, and acquired considerable renown 

(in the Polish wars. ‘The men, who, from their original habits, are indif- 

ferent grooms and horsemen in the first instauce, are, rotwithstanding, 

intelligent, aud by system and discipline soon attain a proficiency in their 

| duties, become attached to their animals, and eventually make tolerably 
skilful equestrians. 

Well clothed, appointed, and mounted, the cavalry of the emperor ap- 
proaches in excellence very near to that of the British, over which it has, 
in one instance, an advantage, oaving to the natural hardiness of the Rus- 
sian horse. The dragoons at Giurgevo were mounted upon rather large, 
but, at the same time, active horses, showing blood as well as strength, 
| and weve furnished for the occasion with long lances, a weapon which 
inspired them with confideuce, and gave terror to. the Turks, who, when 
opposed to it, were often wary of coming to close quarters. 

The artillery, a favourite arm, with the Russians, is well horse, well 
equipped and appointed, and well served in the field. ‘Tho long howit- 
| zer-gun, highly approved of, is in common. use amongst them. The 
| horse-brigade is particularly good; it is formed appareatly after the mo- 

de! of the British, is rapid in its movements, and very complete in every 
| respect. The troop at the camp was provided with fine, strung, well- 
bred chesnut horses, which were, (as well as those of the cavalry,) con- 
| sidering they had made a long march from the very beart of Russia, and 
| the manner in which they were continually harassed, in excellent work- 
| ing condition. 
| ‘The grade of Captain in the Rugsian army confers (as I have been in- 
| formed) upon the individual bearing that commission, the privileges of 
! nobility. ‘The officers, amongst whom are many foreigners of ability, I 
| found a more respectable and culightened body than they are generally 
represented to be. ‘Those of the superior ranks, of the staff, of the caval- 
| ry, of the guards, and of the artillery, are, for the most part, men of some 
education, who besides the several dialects of the Sclavonic, speak the 
| French and German languages, and many of them even the English, 
with tolerable fluency. In the regiments of the line, there are still many 
| officers who have probably been promoted from the ranks, in conse- | 
quence of the coleranee given by the aristocracy to serve in the other 
branches of the profession; and these, perhaps, on account of the waut 
of instruction among the people, from which class they have risen, are 
| ignorant and untutored; but they are not so numerous.as I expected to | 
have found them. The officers of the Russian army are, in common 
with the privates, brave, patient, and hardy; they are indulgent and | 
‘ considerate to their men with whose temper they are well acquainted; | 
sociable and friendly towards cach other; and kind and hospitable to | 
strangers. 

The attainment of distinctions and honours, (an incentive to heroic | 
deeds, and an object of solicitude to al military men,) is a peculiar con- | 
sideration with the Russian officers. Swords of meritare given for good | 
conduct in the field; and the performance of certain services before an 
| enemy substantiates a claim to particular medals; thus, impartiality in 
‘ the distribution of such rewards and decorations reflects great credit up- 
on the government; and the approbation and liberality of the emperor 
! 
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are in consequence sought for and esteemed with an enthusiasm that is 
scarcely to be imagined. Sir Robert Wilson mentions an instance illus- | 
trative of this fecling in a young lieutenant of hussars, who was shot by 
a cannon-ball, in a charge near Papenheim: bis leg being shattered, a 
friend was lameuting his misfortune—“ Yes, indeed,” replied he with a | 
sigh, “ it is very great; for had I been wounded but a few paces farther | 
on, I should have gained the order of St. George.” 
Green is the national colour of the Russians; and the dress both of offi- | 

_ cersand men is now simple and soldier-like ;—that of the former isfree 
| from unnecessary ornament, and not expensive; and that of the latter, | 
| course in point of materials, but servicenble. ‘The pay of all classes is | 
very inconsiderable. * ° 
But the Cozaks,” who have of late acquired so high a military reputa- | 
tion, and who form the irregnlar part of the Russian army, excited most 
my curiosity and interest. These inhabitantsof certain steppes or plaias, 
chiefly on the borders of the Russian empire, are easily distinguished as 
arace possessing a degree of constitutional liberty and independence ; 
accustomed to dwell remote, as it were, from civilization, in vast and de- 
sert districts; and habituated to constant warfare of some sort or other. | 
They are governed partly by their own laws, and enjoy peculiar privi- | 
| 


leges and exemptions in consideration of military services, which they 
are obliged to render to the state when called upon. At such times they 
appear fully equipped and mounted at their own expense; but obtain 
from government a trifling maintenance, in cemmon with the other Rus- 
sian soldiers, during the period of actual service. At the termination of 
the war, or when their assistance is no longer necessary, they return to 
their homes; and, from being the ruthless Scythian and devastating in- | 
vader, the Cozak becomes the unoff nding, honest and hospitable inhabi- | 
tant, and again resumes his various occupations in agricultnre and com- | 
merce 

There are several tribes or denominations of this species of force; 
such, for instance, as the Cozacks of the Bug, of Tscliuguef, of the Don, 
of Tchernomorski, formerly the Zaporogian Cozacks, the Uralian, for- 
merly the Yaick Cozacks, and the Calmuacks of Staw ropol;* and each } 
tribe is governed by its respective Ataman or commander-in-chief, and | 
officers chosen from among themselves, who are all obliged to pass regu- | 
larly through the diferent gradations of military rank, from that of pri- 
vate. These different tribes were. it was calculated at the close of the 
late war with France, capable of bringing into the field an aggregate of | 

* Count de Segur. 

* Bishop Heber compares his Rajpoot and Mahearatta escorts with 
the Cozaks: and remarks, that Cozak is the common word for a prede- | 
tory horseman all through northern and central India 

* Russland unter Alexander demersten | 
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no less than a hundred and seventeen thousand warriors. Thus it will 
be seen ef what vast consequences they are to the Russian empire, and 
the necessity there exists for keeping up a good understanding with them 
and securing their allegiance. 

It was not until about the time of Catherine I1., that attempts werr 
made to organize the Cozacks. Both Prince Potemkin and Souvosolf 
Were extremely attached to them, and beloved by them in return; the 
former more particularly, is reported to have taken considerable pains to 
improve their condition as soldiers; he formed them into regiments, sub- 
jected them to discipline, and employed them with great effect in thei: 
true character of foragers and light troops, for which they seem peculiar- 
ly well adapted. Since that period, they have undergone other partial 
changes in their organization, although they have not yet been brought 
to act with any degree of regularity. , 

Under their Atainan Platoff, it is we!l remembered what wonders they 
achieved, and of what infinite utility the Cozacks were to the Russians 
during the recent continental wars, in covering the front of their army, 
masking its movements, protecting its flanks, and securing its retreat; in 
reconnoitering ana foraging; in hovering continually about the enemy, 
barrassing him, and cutting off bis supplies. 

From the natural hardiness of constitution both of the Cozacks and 
of their horses, they are enabled to make exertions of an extraordinary 
nature ; and by swimming rivers in the winter time, and making forced 
marches of considerable length, amid all the rigours of frost and snow 
their sudden and unexpected appearance has often baffled the designs and 
efforts of their opponents. Not only have they performed all these daties. 
in which no troops equal them, with a perseverance and vigour that is 
scarcely credible, but they have been known even to charge infantry ex 
trailleur in a wood; and in a general action to snatch tie palm from the 
regular forces of Russia, by retsieving the fortune of the day. The losses 
they occasioned Napoleon in the fields of Poland and Russia, where they 
were the cause of constant annoyance, havoc, and slaughter, tq {be 
French troops, especially during the disastrous retreat from Moseow,can 
never be forgotten. : ' 

The Cozaks of the Don are the most numerous and important of al? 
the tribes; and are distinguished from the rest by greater civilization 
and industry. Their capital is Novo-T’cherkask, a neat town not far 
from the Don, near its entrance into the Sea of Asof. They breed great 
quantities of horses, cattle, and sheep ; are cultivatorsof the vine; tond 
of agriculture in general; and can furnish a contingent of no fewer than 
eighty regiments lor service from among them. Each regiment consists 
of five hundred men, having a standard and captain for every hundred, 
independent of junior officers, one or two field oflicers for the whole, 
according to circumstances, and a lieutenant-colonel, or colonel com- 
mandant, whose name the regiment bears. ‘The two corps before Giur 
gevo were of this tribe; they had served in the war against France, 
and, together with their chiefs, Rykowsky and Demidoff, had dis- 
tinguished themselves considerably. 

The usual dress or uniform of the Don Cozak is a blue shell jacket, 
without buttons, but hooked down the front; luese trowsers of the same 
colour, ornamented down the sides with a stripe of red cloth; and a 
cylindrical calpac, or low forage cap. A short fur cloak, called a burke, 
made of a peculiar impenctrable skin, is either suspended from his shout- 
ders or carried oa the saddle. His weapons are. a pistol, stack under 
each arm, and attached by a neck-line, sufliciently long to admit of their 
being discharged with an extended arm; a fire-lock slung across his 
back; a sabre at his side; and along, twelve or fourteen foot pike, which 
is constantly in his hand. He is mounted upon a small, bony, and by 
no means Bucephalas-like, Lut certainly hardy, horse, which is guided 
by a single snaffle, and equipped with a simple wooden saddle-tree, ot 
unusual height, furnished with a leather cushion strvupped over it; this 
cushion forms not only the ordinary seat and pillow of the Cozak, but 
serves as a depository for his money and valuables. The horse much 
resembles, in shape and character, the common hack of the Irish pea- 
sant, and is urged by a severe whip, something likea flail, called a 
kandshu, which the rider, who does not wear spurs, generally carries 
with a loop, over his wrist or across his shoulders. Thus dressed, 
equipped, and mounted, the sturdy wasrior of the Don is, on the slight- 
est alarm, instantly ready for the combat. 

The Cozaks are an incongruous set, certainly! Some old fellows, 
with long, grey beards; some smart young lads; some almost in rugs 
and patches of various shades; while others are in very decent attire 
The one appointed to attend we as orderly, was a young man, by no 
means Cozak-like, according to the notions I had previously formed ot 
these people. When he first came to me, I was struck by his civilized 
appearance and behaviour; for, uniting the respectful deportment oi 
a soldier with an easiness and almost elegance of manner, he enid he was 
sent to wait upon me by order of his general, and had the honour of 
presenting himself to receive my commands. It is not to be undetstood 
that many of them are ot this class; but I am told that some are people 
of great wealth io their own country, amassed chiefly by plunder in war ; 
yet so great is their passion for that species of gain, that, notwithstand 
ing their riches, they will even volyntarily leave their families and com 
fortable dwellings, and expose themselves, at an advanced age, to dan- 
gers. in quest of more. 

Equally brave and hardy asthe regular Russian soldier, they possess 
a sagacity and cunning which is not a characteristic of the former: 1s 

was observed, that in action, when the firing commenced, th- detached 
Coznks that were around us began to assume an alacrity, and to be alive 





| to what was goiag en. They took their horses.in hand ;- never remain- 


ed quite stationary; kept a sharp look-out in the direction of the firing 
of the cannon, and watched the neochet of the Hall and the flight of the 
shell, so as to be in readinessto avoid them. ‘They are endowed by 
their nature and habits wiih an instinct which peculiarly fits them for the 
duties of outposts; and for this service I suppose the Cozaks to be the 
best troops in the world. From an extraordinary tact in making recon- 


| noissances through unexplored districts, they supply the defect or want 
| of topographical maps; they excel as patroles, and are said to be capa- 


ble of telling, with tolerable accuracy, merely by inspecting the ground, 
not only the number of horsesythat have passed over a tract, bat even how 
many of them were led; and their faculties of sight and bearing are 
such, that they will, without artificial aid, desery objects at a considerable 
distance, and by applying their cars to the earth distinguish afar off the 
tread of feat, whether they are those of men or of horses, and thus d 
cover the movements and designs of an enemy. 

The confidence reposed in these troops is great; three or four of them 
are sometimes posted, for the purpose of observation, in an exposed situ- 
ation on frontiers bordering an enemy’s country, where they wilkremain 


| far weeks and months together without requiring any assistance ; they 


will manage, by some means or other, to subsist themselves and their 


| Lorses, and may be depended upon for the most exact information. At 
| Giurgevo the whole duty of the advanced posts was intrusted to their 
| care, and performed by two hundred and fifty men; and so. great wee 


their patience and vigilance, that nothing eseaped their observation, and 
not a ‘Turk could stir outside the fortress without their immediate know- 
ledge. 

The Cozacks generally act independently under their own officers: in 
single combat they are expert: and, in the swarm, attack formidably 
Occasionally they move in line ; but heing accustomed to desnitory war- 


fare, they have an aversion to discipline and system. The moment an 


alarm is given, the two or three that ean first get ready instantly sally 
forth from the bivouae; these are followed by six or eight; these again 


| by more; and lastly comes the reserve, or main body, in perhaps greater 


order. In their regular attacks, they are sometimes in one and some- 


| times in two ranks, aceording to their strength: they advance with a 


most terrific yell, in the form of a semi-circle, having the centre retired : 


| the greater number fly off, and seek the flanks and rear of the enemy 


while a small portion, frequently supported by a reverse, attack to the 
front: but what perhaps renders them most formidable, is the extraordi- 
nary facility with which they disperse, and instantly collect again in a 
polk, or body, upon any particular part of the enemy's line. However, 
for the most part, they pay little attention to regularity; so that, after a 
charge, having no trumpets or sounds to assemble them, and as they do 
not always take out their standards, their captains are obliged, by dint ot 


| hallooing, or in the best manner they can, to collect their polks. 


With the pike, which is in their hands from infancy, they are particu 
larly adroit. They do notin general use it as the lanee, but couch it. 
and ride full gallop, like the knights of old, at their antagonists. The 
Turk justly fears this weapon—as, should it not kill, it infticts a dreadful 


| gash, and the unfortunate victim when severely wounded or transpierced, 


has often been known to exclaim, “ Ab, Cozak! Cozak!" and, by sigrs, 
implore him to put an end to his miseries by an effectual thrust. 
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Having overcome his adversary, the next thing the Cozack dees is to 
seize upon bis arms, which, with the Turks, are highly ornamented and 
vatuable—his turban and sash, sometimes Cachemere shawls, of great 
worth—and his ; and, if he is not kiiled or badly wounded, the vie- 
tor then places the unfortunate man behind him upon the very cantel of 
the saddle, grasps him by both hands, and gallops off with him to the 
rear 

That they are marauders, and that they are also rather merciless at 
times, is true. An attempt was lately made to induce them to give up for 
the general good the plunder they took in action. This,however, had not 
the desired effect ; for it was then found that the prisoners were invore- 
Lly killed; so that as the services of these troops were so essential to the 
army, it became necessary to sanction their practices; but to prevent 
atrocities, the Emperor Nicholas issued a very humane order, by which 
ihe Cozak or soldier received one ducat for every prisouer mounted. — 

The encampments of the Cozaks display the same want of regularity 
which is observable in their movements. In front of their bivouac be- 


Wielkie. The Commander-in-Chief having convinced himself that all 
the masses had retreated, and that he bad only to do with a rear guard 
suspended the parsuit, and withdrew his troops the next day to their 
positions, ‘The Russians made 100 prisoners in this mareh, which, witb- 
out fatiguing the troops, bas again proved the superiority of their arms, 
and the resolution of the enemy to avoid a battle. ‘The Russian loss 

is not 100 men in killed and wounded. Gen. Grabbe, who led the van | 
guard, has received a contusion, which has not obliged him to quit the 
ranks, to which he does so much honour by his talents and valour — 

Prussian Sete, Gazette, May 2. “ ; 


| 


—_>— 

A Dashing Swindler at Brighton.—Brighton has lately been visited by | 
one of those impudent swindlers who olten carry every thing before | 
them at the watering places, by stringing together lies about their condi- | 
| tion in life, which ordinary means wil! often fail in detecting. The ad-! 


| Venturer alluded to on this occasion exercised his ingenuity so deate- | 
) rously, as to fix himself in an extensive and elegant acquaintance in the 





document, that the fumigation of bales of goods was decidedly a super 
fluous precaution, and that, therefore, the introduction of the disease 
into this country, was by no means probable. 


In alate debate in the British Parliament on the great question of 
West India Slavery, Dr. Lushington, an active abolitionist, asserted that 
he bad been authorized on the part of the black and coloured slave 
holders in the British islands, to declare that they were ready to emanci- 
pate their slaves, if the measure should be deemed necessary. As it has 
always been understood, that coloured persons were as desitous of re- 
taining their slaves as the whites; and as the number of slaves held in 
this manner, amounted to no less than 70,000, the declaration of Dr 
Lushington al(racted considerable attention. On the news reaching 
Jamaica, however, a general demurrer was entered, and at a public 


fore Giurgevo, a high stage was crected upon four poles, as is common | town. He is an Englishman, bat represented himself as a colonel in the | meeting held at Montego Bay on the 17th ult. a string of resolutions of 


with them in their own country, and similar to those met with at several 
of the post stations in Wallachia. From this a constant look-out was 
kept; and in rear of it, without the slightest regard to order, were scat- 
tered the huts, both of the officers and men; before, and about which, 
were picquetted their horses, most of them ready saddled. These liuts, 
were made in the rudest manuer imaginable ; indeed, sometimes, three 
pikes or poles, with branches and hay, or perhaps their burkas thrown 
over them, formed a dwelling. Whether mounted or not, the collar 
rein of his horse is often placed in the girdle of the Cozak, who is con- 
sequently enabled to lie down in his hut without being disengaged from 
the animal; so that a stranger seeing a horse feeding over what is oppa- 
rently a haycock, would little suspect it at first to be the habitation of a 
buman being, until perbaps a long pike protruding from it, and a pair of 
feet sticking out from beneath, might suggest to him that such was in 
reality the abode of the modern Scythian. 

* na * *. ” * 


The armies of the Emperor, from the comparatively striking expense 


of the Russian soldier in the field, and the vast extent and resources of | not like to see property which ought to be as sacred as the grave, divi 


ihe empire, are composed of enormous masses. They are also accom- 


panied by alarge proportion of artillery; and, from their being accus- | 


tomed to carry on war in countries incapable of furnishing the necessary 
supplies, by a considerable train of waggons, and other vehicles. 

The staff is well regulated, and the general officers throughout the 
service and proportionably more numerous than with most nations. The 
medical establishment, although, when possible, every care is taken of 
the sick or wounded, and the commissariat, are not perhaps quite so effi- 
cient as the other departments. 

The Russian troops exercise and go through their evolutions with pre- 
cision, though not perhaps with great rapidity. But it has been observed, 
that in science wo) skillful combinations—in difficult retreats—in deate- 
rity and mobility, so ewential to the versatility of manwuvre, and to the 
ready and timely application of bodies in the moment of action—they 
have not yet attained {to perfection. Their masses are powerful engines, 
and continue so as long as they are in Order; but, like pieces of mecha- 
nism, when once broken, their unity of movement is lost, and they re- 
quire time for repairs before they can be brought to act again with ad- 
vantage. However, it must be confessed, that in these respects the 
Russians have benefitted in a considerable degree by the experience of 
late years—that they at this moment hold a high rank amongst the sol- 
diers of Earope—and that they are still in a state of progressive im- 
provement. 

Within the period of little more than half a century, such national 
names as Roumiantzoff, Souvoroff, Platoff, and Woronzoff, appear 


amongst the most distinguished generals of the continent; and these | 


have, in conjunction with other heroes, so raised the character of the 
Muscovite arms as to give to Russiaa preponderance in the scale of na- 
tions which she never before enjoyed. 
That power has now an emperor, young. active, ambitious, and be- 
toved by bis troops; and a magnificent army capable of any euterprise. 
With such advantages, she must be not only formidable to her foes, but 
respected by her neighbours, and by Europe in general. 


. —— 
RUSSIAN ACCOUNT OF THE EXPEDITON OF 
CHRZANOWSKI. 
Russian Head-Quarters at Luckowo, May 17 
When the detachment of Count Pac, reinforced by the troops of Ge- 
neval Romarino, under the command of the Chief of the General Staff 


of the army of the insurgents Chrzanowski, amounting to. 10 battalions | 


ind [6 squadrons, with 12 pieces of cannon, had passed the Wieprz, Ge- 


neral Kreutz immediately gave orders to the detachment of General Thie- | 


mann to leave Kock and march towards Kamiouka. In fact the enemy 
occupied the first named place on the 6th of May, with a considerable 
force, and General Kreutz proceeded to concentrate his troops. On the 
“th of May he proceeded towards Kamiouka, and ordered Gen. Faesi to 
send a reconnoissance towards Firley. In the wood his brigade fell in 
with the enemy, attacked him bravely, and succeeded in taking 100 pri- 
‘oners but it was soon surrounded by a large force of the insurgents, and 
hy cavalry, which seemed to cut off its retreat, when General Delling- 
hausen, who was seeking f position near Kamiouka, with the few troops 
he had at hand immediately advanced to relieve it. General Faesi, as 
soon as he heard the cannon, made a charge with the bayonet, and sne- 
ceeded in opening himself a passage through the enemy's troops, with 

une loss, and leaving the prisoners behind.—The Poles advanced in 
close columns against Kamiouka, but were forced by the Russian artil- 
lery to retreat into the forest, and during the night marched in the direc- 
tion of Lubartow. 

On the 9th General Kreutz attacked them in their position, and caused | 
‘vem considerable loss. Atter several attacks of cavalry and infantry, 
the insurgents, crushed by the fire of grape shot,entirely retreated. The 
battalions which were posted in the village itself, and in the monastary, 
inade a desperate resistance ; but the houses taking fire, all those who had 
posted themselves in them to resist the attacks of the brave conquerors 
verished inthe flames. Meantime a breach had been made in the wall of 
the monastery, and the troops that defended it were compelled, by a| 
tresh assault of General Dellinzhausen, to lay down their arms. The 


field of battle, which was covered with the killed and wounded, was com- | crown, is still involved in uncertainty 


pletely abandoned by the enemy, who repassed the Wieprz by a ford, 
and lost many menin the waves. The gun carriages, which were found | 
on the bank with the powder waggons, show that the guns themselves | 
id been thrown into the river. In the course of the engagement six 
hundred prisoners, including eleven officers were taken. Gen. Kreutz 
estimates the loss of the enemy in the two days at about 3,000 and part 
if their troops was dispersed in the woods. After this defeat, the insur- 
gents retreated towards Leuzna, and were close ly pursued; but as the 
Russian infantry, which had made forced marches for three days, in or- 
per to reach the enemy, had need of rest, the Poles. who had returned 
to the left bank of the Wieprz, escaped by the rapidity of their move- 
ments, and reached Old Zamose, having marched more than twelve 
(ierman (fifty-five English) miles in less than two days, constantly har- 
vassed by the Russian light cavalry, which several times attacked their 
‘ear guard, especially on the 1ith of May, when Col. Kousnetsoff, with 
i¢ Atrakan regiment of Cossacks, caused them a great Joss. Since these 
events, General Kreutz has formed moveable columns, for the purpose 
scouring the woods and by-ways, to pick up the soldiers who had dis- 
‘rsed in all directions, in bands of 30 to GO men, and many prisoners 
ave already been brought in. ‘The Russian loss in killed and wounded 
imounts to 400 men; the brigade of Faesi suffered the most during the 
hrilliant attack, by which it disengaged itself {rom the superior numbers 
f the enemy. 
lnformation having been received that the insurgents with their main 
foree, intended to make some attempt against Siedlec, the Russian Com- 
wander-in-Chief immediately took measures to anticipate them by a ra- 
id movement. Qn the I1th, in the evening, he advanced towards Ja- 
‘lonna, and the next morning proceeded with the troops there assembled 
cainst Kaluszyn; but the Poles had already evacuated it. They made 
) stand, either in the wood, before the town, or in the intrenchments 
rown up for its defence, from which, according to the unanimous 
exertions of the inhabitauts and the prisoners, they had removed the 
cuns the preceding day. They were pursued for some time, and made 
ishow of resistance near Jendrzewo, where the ground was advanta- 
eous; but the fire of the artillery, which commanded their position, 
aving caused them great loss, and the Russians charging with the bayo- 
et, they gave way, and, passing Minsk, they retreated to Dembe 


| Russian service, come here to arrange some family affairs thrown into 
| confusion by the death of an old uncle, who died intestate. He was full} 
ot Russian anecdote, boasted of an intimacy with the Duke of Devon- | 
shire, whom he described as a d—d liberal good fellow, to whom the 
British goverament were under great obligations, for the early informa- | 
tion he was in the habit of communicating on Russian affairs, facilities | 
being afforded to him by his intima¢y with Count Diebitseb. Nobody 
doubted the veracicy of the colonel, until he thought proper to give a] 
finishing stroke to his importance, by the introduction of a Polish prin- 
cess, and then his fortunes suddenly gave way, and his elegant associates 
| found they were the dupes of a regular “ victimizer.”” As he progressed | 
in the good opinion of these whose circle he graced, be at one time 
threw a party of reformers into dismay by telling them that his friend | 
Lord John Russell, with whom he had dined that day at Lord Egremont'’s, | 
had assured him confidentially that the bill would be * mulled” in the | 
Lords, an intimation with which he was not a litle pleased, as, although | 
| he loved a little reform, to prevent the bawling of the multitude, he did 








| ded amongst a myriad of vulgar robbers. After having excited conster- 
nation of this kind, he joined a whist party and astonished them in ano- , 
| therway. In the management of the cards consisted his peculiar excel 

lence. He had a most graceful way of shuffling, which he called 
ys combing,” and he won with so kind and obliging an air, that even those 
| Who were losing took pleasure in secing him comb. When engaged in 
| this recreation, as he called it, he never spoke a word, and when asked 
| the reason in private, he said, “No, no, 1 never speak when I play. 1 
| speak a little when I comb, but I never speak when I play: I then make 

the cards speak for themselves.” After whist, it was usual with bim to | 
| propose a new round game called “ Fright,” in whieh he had extraordi- | 
| nary luck, for'he invariably struck terror into his autagouists, and never 
| left them till he combed them into mere apparitions. At last, this Polish 

princess made her appearance at Brighton, and put up at one of the most 
fashionable hotels, where she assumed a title hard enough to cause a) 
lockjaw in pronouncing it, but se was not there long, when she was re- | 
| 


cognized as an obliging acquaintance irom the romantic neighborhood of 

Hull. Her Serene Highness’s bill was soon wade out, and she departed 

in the Red Rover coach for town. This led to the inquiry, by which 
| the Colonel was at once found to be a London victimizer, and to have 
| heen formerly a locksmith in the neighbourhood of Smithfield. He bolt- 
| ed from Brighton after having obtained, amongst other valuable things, 
| a splendid set of teeth and gold palate for his Princess, who had unfortu- 
nately had occasion for such articles in consequence of a cold caught in 
her native country in her alarm at the aggression of the Russian troop 
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| NEW YORK, SA'TURDAY, JULY 16. 1531. 
latelligence from London twelve hours later has been received, but 
the news is of little importance. 
We have extracted, however, the Russian account of General Chrza- 
nowski’s march to Zamoze—it dillers but little in its essential points trom | 
| the Polish bulletin received by the previous arrivals—and it is perf ctly | 
clear, that Chrzanowski succeded in foiling those who attempted to in- | 
terrupt him, and in throwing himself into the place just named. The 
| forces of Kreutz and Rudiger will pursue him and attempt his dispersion 
The Rus- 
sians candidly admit the activity of his movements, affirming that he 


| or destruction, as in the case of his predecessor Dwernicki. 


marched 55 English miles in two days, although constantly harrassed 
and his rear guard fighting the greater part of the time. 
The same Russian demi-officia! Bulletin gives us the particulars of 


| the affair of the 11th May, between the two main armies. It appears 


that Count Diebitsch, learning that the Polish Commander-in-Chief me- 
ditated a secret attack on Seidlec, put his army in motion and advanced 
upon Skrzynecki’s at Kaluszyn; the latter, however, speedily evacuated 
this place and retired to Jendrzwo, where he made a stand; but the 
Russian artillery, which is very, superior, coming up, the Polish posi- | 
tion wasfound untenable. A charge of the bayonet from the Russian | 
infantry cleared the ground, and the Polish army again fell back upon 
Dembe Wielkie. Count Diebitsch, seeing that his opponent could not | 
be brouglt to action, retired to Siediec. From this statement, the Fa- 
bian policy of the Polish Commander i 
must be applauded. 

The French, Belgian, and Enclish affairs remain unaltered. The in- 
tention of the Prince Leopold with regard to the offer of the Belzic | 


Unglish funds closed at 844 on | 


clearly seen and its wisdom | 





the 3ist May. 

We insert to-day, another article from a British periodical, on the sub- 
ject of Cholera Morbus ; it is from the same pen, that drew up the for- 
mer essay, published by us afew weeks since. As thisterrible malady, 


| has actually renehed Poland, and wonld appear, from the best accounts 


we receive, to be travelling westward, it bee 
sideration, on this continent. whether the Atlantic ocean will set bounds 
to its progress. ‘This consideration would be influenced by the fact, if it 
could be ascertained, that the disease is epidemic, and not contagious or 
communicable from one person to another. The article of to-day, on 
the filth page, evidently recognizes the doctrine of contagion, buat the 
Rassian government has recently offigially communicated to the cabinet 
at Washington, the result of the investigations at Moscow, which repu 
diate the notion of contagion, and treat the disease 


mical, 


as one porely epide- 
It should be recollected, however, that our author saw the dis- 
ease in India, and the Russian physicians at Moscow; and, notwith- 
standing, the disorders are in all essential points, virtually identical yet 
the difference of climate may 80 far modify the disease, as to enable us to 
reconcile the discrepancy of the opinions advocated. We are by no means 
contagionists, and entertain serious doubts of the contagiousness of any 
disease, with the exception of Hooping Cough, Typhus Fever and one or 
two others, which is unaccompanied with ¢terrhal or eruptive sy mptoms.-— 
We confess, we are struck with the bold and masterly disquisition of the 
writer inthe London Magazine, a part of which we have been obliged to 


defer until next week, but nevertheless, it would require proofs far more 
irrefragable than any we have yet seen, to admit that any disease can 
be eonveyed in an ordinary bale of merchandize, unless it be imbued 
with the infectious matter of sma! pox plague and other eruptive disorde: 


We should, therefor thscribe to the of yn enforced on th fiah 


omes a matter of serious von- | s 


a very contrary tendency were read and adopted. ‘These resolations 
we have inserted cisewhere, and they show pretty plainly how egre 
giously the worthy L. L. D. has been imposed upon. ‘Thisis another of 
the many delusions palmed upon honest Jobn Bull, by misguided and 
perhaps well meaning people. ° 

The Resolations of the Shipping and Colonial Committe we also in 
sert. They are wise, spirited, and in the highest degree needful in thes 
alarming times of anti-colonialiom, if we may be allowed to use such « 
term. ‘They show that the merchants and ship-owners in England are 
alive to the impending danger, and are taking measures to avert it. We 
are daily strengthened in the opinion that our plan of uniting all the co 
lonial interests in London, chosing Sir R. Peel as a leader, and establish 
ing eolonial journal in the British metropolis, isa good and necessary 


}one, and we are glad to see the Quebec Mereury and other popers 





approve of it. 
LINE OF PACKETS TO JAMAICA, 

We give place to a communication from a i est Indian on this subject 

and earnestly hope that a plan of the kind will be immediately adopted 

Punctuality is the soul of business, and we are confident that if a good 


. 


set of vessels was put into the Jamaica trade, sailing regularly the firet of 


, each month from New-York and from Kingston, it would turn out @ su 


cessful adventure. ‘The number of persons that would be brought hither 
on business, pleasure and Lealth will be exceedingly great, the momen! 


that good and regular accommodations are offered. We recommended 


this same plan prior to the closing of the ports in le26 
To the Editor of the Albion New-York, I4th July, 183] 

Sin—lI have been induced, by your able advocacy of Colonial is 
terests, to ask the benefit of your intetly extensive circulation, for a uf 
restion intended for the service of the West Indies as well as the United 
States. The intercourse between the United States and the British ¢ 
ionies is now fixed, I trust, satisfactorily and permanently nd fam per 
suaded that both parties will very soon abundantly reap its advantages, 
but they will find one great drawback in the want of the regular and 
steady meaus of written and personal communication. Could this but be 
supplied by a line of packets to sail with exactness, we will say from 
New-York and from Jamaica punctually on the first of each month, Lhave 
no doubt that the commercial intercourse between the two places would 
be immensely increased; and that, not only would a great number of 
persons from the West Indies visit this « ountry, but this great port would 
become the highway by which European travellers to and from those 
countries, and travellers between them and the Canadas would more fre 
quently make their journies. Do let us hope that we may owe to you 
the additional obligation of recommending to the commercial gentiemer 
of this grent and enterprising place the experiment which, be aseur 
necds ouly to be made in order to be succes iul : 

Ll am, Sir, yourconstunt reader, A West] 


THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. 

The rural walks at Lloboken are well known to a great portion of our 
readers. The following paragraphs from a couple of our contemporari« 
describe the great improvements that have lately been made in that beau 
tiful retreat, as well as the festivities recently held there 

The Elysian Fields. —Yesterday afternoon, at three o'elock, the Mayor 
and Corporation, with about two hundred of our most respectable cit) 
zens, partook of an elegantly prepared collation, ot this delightiul retreat 
recently got up, at great expense, by the Messrs. Stevens. What added 
to the interest of the occasion, was a boat race by the New-York ana 


| Jersey Aquatic Clubs, composed of young gentlemen of respectability 
' The steamboat Chief Justice Marshal was employed to convey the gues! 


to the Colonade. A band of music was in attendance. The ground 
were ornamented by the flags of different nations; and a more br 
liant display wes never made in this country on any imilar Occasion 
Neaw-Vork Gazette, of Tuesday, 

Hoboken.—This beautiful resort which is visited by thonsands each 
summer day, lately undergone many ® reeable and convenient im 
provements—t skill and enterprise ot the Messrs. Stevens seem t» 
know no bbunds—but in so far as their exertions have been confined & 
the neighbourhood of Van Buskirk’s they require no eulogy trom u 
they ave familiar to all, for who has not been at Hoboken, and seen U 
beauty of its land cape and felt its salubrions air? Our attention at 
present is more immediately called to the ¢ vlonade, lately erec te d at 
the Elysian Field, about a mile and a half from the ferry.-We visited 











it for the first time yesterday, and were highly pleased w ith the tasteful 
| walks, the verdant lawns, and the shady groves--renowned of old for 
its turtle fensts.—Well would a walk to the Elysiag Field repay bim who 


sojourns thither. ‘The Colonade is o fanciful summer retreat, where 
fresh air and agreeable things may be easily obtained 
We understand that the Messrs. Stevens, pursuing their plans ef pub- 


| lie improvement, have lately purchased Weehaw hen—famed for many 
la fray, as well as poet’s line—and now are actively constructing a Rai! 


Road along the beach, which will extend about five miles, and then con- 
nect with the Patterson Rail Road, now being constructed. A more 
beautiful ride can scarcely be conceived than that which the Messrs 
Sicvens are now preparing, and when finished we have no doubt that, 
were itthe attraction of the landscape alone, it will be an enticing re 
wrt.— Mer. Adt _— 
THE ADELAIDE ASSOCIATION 
Ata mecting held on the 12th of July inst., ; 
Kesolved, That the various communications receis ed ts m the Canada 
Committee having been duly considered, it is finally determine J that the 
2) (00 acres which in the Government letter dated 9th of Jane last, from 
the Honourable Peter Robinson, are offered to this Association, shall bn 
and are hereby accepted at the price proposed, 7* bid per acre, the terms 
to b« arranged by Cant. G. B. White, the Chairman of this Association 
Notice.—Many of the members of the Awociation being now in Uppe: 
Canada, they are requested to communicate “ ith the Honourable Peter 
Robinson, at York, or with Mr. Edward 8. Gell, at Kingston, to whom 
instrnetions are torwarded for the arrangement of the respective lots. 
7 Any Canada newspaper inserting this will oblige 


The Harpers have this week publiched Haverhill, or Memoirs of an 
Officer in the Army of General Woll, by James A. Jones The work i 
a reprint, and the aathor, we believe, is an American residing in Londun. 


| We shall endeavour to make an extract next week. 


Passengers in the ship Coriathian, from London—Hon. Wm, Preble, 
from the Netherlands; Mrs. Preble, Misses M. and Nancy Preble, Mas 
ter Wm. Preble; Sir Jame Colleton, ‘I’. Colleton, of London; Mere 
Sandford, Philad.: Mesers. Wm. Lindsay, Charles Lindsay. Samuc 
Shaw. Parry, Henry Bonoycastle, of Canada; Mrs. Allen and Mr. Win 
field. of Loudon—??2 steerage 

. —-- —-—— — Ee 

3 GIDNEY, Dentist,—Hs ving occamon to viet Europe, feeis @ mi aeure 1m 
i. recommendiag to loa friends and patients as lus succesr iY, ©. ‘edbe 
Pleasants. From the advantages of having been the aevstant of Mr. Fieaze: 
Parmly, and the favourable recommendation of that gentleman, I speak with the 
wveatet confidence of his qualifications as a Dentist. EF. GIDNEY. 
” M-. Pleasants continues im the same rooms, No. 26, Park Place. (July 16. 
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=—UMNINATY | ot Shakspeare’s plays, and Cumberland’s Jew with EMtiston-—and; finally, | 
~ . A.° 
ay" | 


| at the New City Theatre, in Milton-street (olim Grab), The Merchant of 
ees . | Venice; Shylock, Me Kean!!! ‘This is bands across and change places | 

It is settled that Hongery is to be the country to which Charles x! with o vengeance. It is also down tic middle for Covent-garden and 
ind bis family retire on leaving Holy rood House. The Duchess d An- Drury-lane---but query. up again?) W recommend the majors to set 
sleme poss sin that country estates valued at 690,000 Irancs @ Ye@l, | each to their opposite partners, take lands, and see if they cannot pro- 
whies were leit to Ler by Ler aunt. | menade back iato their places.~-- Athenzum. 
Many inquiries have been made of the Marquis of Londonderry, when 
mortality has been considerable. Within the tast avelve months the "© he means to mend his windows; his lordship has replied, never until | 
iment Suried in that island seven serjeants, six corporals, oc€ CFO | there is a change of government—they remain as a record of the union | 
mer, and sixty private | between his Majesty's Ministers and the radical mob, and they prove the | 
Aa official communication to the British Government was on Mon- kind of protec tion afforded to his Majesty *s subjects uncer the govern- | 

day received from Poland ior the first time asking for a recognition O1) nent of Kari Grey and the regulations of ‘Lord Melbourne. 

independence.— May © : The election for a Coroner for the county of Gloucester commenced 
Diedon Soturday, the 28th inst., after a short but severe illness. in the | 4, Monday last. Col. Berkeley, in proposing one of the candidates (a | 


74th veur of his age, the Right Honourable William Earl of Northesk Mr. Marklove) observed, “I hope that neither I, nor any of you, will 
Boron Rosehill, and Inglismalde, G.C.B. and L.L.D., Admiral of the : ‘ 7 
ited, Rear-Admiral of Great Britain, and Governor of the British Linen | 
Company Band. This venerable and distinguished nobleman was tue 
janet surviving Admirel who, with Lords N 


manded in the ever-nemorable v.ctory of Trafalgar. 


The head quarters of the Gola regiment are now at Berbice. ‘The 








ever require his services.” ' 
We are sorry to announce the death of Captain G. M. Jones, of the | 

leon anc Colliuguood, cout | OS8F: ‘This gallant officer, who had distinguished himself under Sir W. | 
br ae ~ } Hoste in his brilliant services up the Mediterranean, was the author of 

| twoable volumes of travels through Russia and the North-castern parts 
"The Nimred sloop of war, from Cork is now in the Sheanon, and has | of Europe 

several armed boots on the river to prev ent improyer ¢ ymmunicetion An alteration is to take place on the next issue of new jackets to in- | 

between the counties of Limerick and Clare. | fantry soldiers, viz, the lace or bindiag in front is to be done away with, } 
Married, May 16. in the Cathedral of Kilkenny, by the Lord Bishop | and two rows of buttons, similar to the Royal Mevines, substituted. The 

of Killaloe, Harriet Eleanor Wandesford, daugiter of the Marquis oi | colour of the cloth is also to be changed from red to scarlet. 

Ormond, to Rebert Fowler, Eeq., son of the Lord Bishop of Ossory. 





Despatch by the Railroad.—A dealer in Manchester was lately in want 
On Friday last a true bill of indictment was returned by the grand | of a particular lot of sugar. He wrote to his correspondents in Liverpool 
jury of Middlesex against Dr. Lushington, M.P., on the prosecution of by the two o'clock train, with the necessary ordess, and the sugars were 
Mr. Waiker, solicitor ,of Bristol, for a libel.—Sherborne Journal in Manciiester the same evening. 
The Dake of Leinster and Lord Cloncurry have been sworn in as On a Dandy, 
members of the Privy Council in Ireland. A Dandy is achap that would 
A singular cause for decision will shortly come on before the tribunal Be a young lady, ifhe could; 
of ‘Toulon. A Mele, de Velasso was married in 1722 to M. Meneses. 





sou}, thou mayest not only receive the praise of this transient combat 
bat be crowned with the palm of eternal victory.” , 

Each knight then shook hands with his lordship, and congratulated 
him upon his eleetion. The chapter then broke up 

Accident. —Thursday, as a boy of six or seven years of age was amus- 
ing himself near a cart in Mess-street, the wheel came off, and smashed 
the bone of his leg in pieces. The little fellow manifested the greatest 
courage under bis sufferings. ‘‘ Haste you,” said be, “to Dr. M’Leod’s 
and sort that leg, and no hae the banes sticking out that way; 1 would be 
ashamed to be seen on the street with sic a leg, and would rather have a 
wooden ane!” He is doing well.— Edinburgh Paper. 

Increase of Emigration.— Materials for a Colony.—As the brig Six Sis 
ters of Stornoway, bound for America with emigrants, was lately lying 
at anchor in the bay of Shiidag, at Applecross, an addition was made to 
the number of souls on board under circumstances rather novel and cu- 
rious. ‘The vessel lay three nights in the bay; the first night (the 16th 
inst.) three of the female passe ‘rs were delivered each of a son; the 
second night precisely the same oceurrence took place; and the third 
night another trio of male-children was born; so that, as our correspon- 
dent, with a sort of numerical, Joseph Hume wit, remarks—no less than 
nine male offspring were brought into the world on board the Six Sisters 
in three nights.—IJnverness Courier. 








b& KGS, Paints, Dye Stufls, &e.— The Subseribers offer to their triepds and the 
i public a complete assortwent of the above articles on the inost favourable terms 
Dealers from abroad are respectiully invited to call and examine their goods and 
prices. HOADLEY & PILELPS, Phenix Stores, 

June 11.] Corner of Wall and Water streets. 
FqXO single gentlemen.—To let, a very pleasant and well furnished lodging 

room, with or without breakfast, in a small family where there are no chil- 
dren. Apply 342 Broadway, two doors above White-street. Jly 9% 





CADEMY at2l Broadway.—l. F, Bragg caving taken fora term of years 
the dwelling part of the house adjoumng the Chemical Bank, which contains 
a large and airy School-room—begs to apprise his friends of the change of sitve- 
tion, and ulso to state, that he attends, edulously and perseveringly, in person, to 


every branch of instruction common to classical, French and English schools. He 





jut as he can't, does all he can 

" » shes ‘id he’ P 
They lived together several years, and afterwards separated, when the To show the world he’s not a man. 
lady went to Cadiz, where she became acquainted with a Marseilles mer- 


| wishes to be the more precise in Lis statement, because he has reason to suppose* 
Pedestrianism.—A most extraordinary teat of pedestrianism took place | that the fact of his making a great dispiay of Penmanship, at his door, bas im- 


' , ; . ° 
chant named Trouchet, to whom she was married in 1£06, having care-| on Wednesday, at Paistey. W. M‘Millan undertook to walk 100 miles 


pressed many with a belief, that he devotes his attention exclusively to that object 
He has forborne to reiterate his appeals tothe public for patronage, and to his uld 





fully concealed ber former marriage, and presented a false cestificate of | in 24 saccessive hours, 30 of which to be walked backwards. The place 
irth, which made her appear eight years younger than she really was. | selected was on the Renfrew road, from the Toll near Paisley, one balf 
This lady being dead and leaving a large fortune, M. Meneses sets up a| mile towards Renfrew. The spectators were very numerous; and as it 
claim to the inheritance, and las commenced an action to recover it. | drew near to the close of time, the road was so immensely crowded, that 
M. Trouchet, at this moment, exercises the functions of American Con-| it seemed impossible for him to proceed. Mr. Johnston, of the Theatre, 

iat Toulon.—London paper. led the way on horseback, and assisted in making # narrow lane for bim. 
| He began his arduous task on Tuesday evening, at twenty minutes past 
six; and accomplished it cleverly twelve minutes within the time. On 





The Gacette of last night contains an order in council for making | 
fioad Harbour, in the island of Tortola, a free warehousing port.— | 


ay 20 finishing, when he expressed himself to be pretty comfortable, he was 

Pen , mounted on horseback, and received the gifts and congratulations of the 
“nT ! pi thing but the Bill. "<A clerical anti-re- - Nie 6 

The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill A clerical anti-re- | crowd. During some part of his journey he walked backwards five 


former, dining at the Royal Hotel the other day 7 ked n waiter if he | miles an hour. 
was for reform, or not; to which the intellicent domestic re plied, “To | 


be sure, Sir, Mistress, and all our servants, sre ‘ for the bill, the whole | Reagreton.—Severes respectable farmers and their families, from the 
Hill, and nothing bat the Dill.’ After dinner the reverend gentleman neighbour hood of ‘ seesomer and the Quson's ‘ names yaoi 5 > orm 
called for his bill, paid down the exact amount, and was about leaving the | through this city in the course of the last few days to fo man Vater- 
coffee-room, when the waiter accosted him, begging not to be forgotten. | ford, lor whieb places they purpose embarking for | pp Canada, &c.— 
for you, Sir,” said the other; “are you not satisfied to have all you | Phis Country—even allowing i* to be too thickly populated—cannot be 
told me you required- -the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but th Dill 7” | served by the emigration of such individuals as are and have been for 
‘ , |some time back quitting our shores fora distant land ; because, with 
scarcely a single exception, they are composed of substantial Protestant 

| farmers, men of unexceptionable character and punctuality in all their 
| dealings; while, on the contrary, the turbulent and disatiected classes ot 
the community, who were unceasingly disturbing the peace of the coun- 





ind then departed saving his sixpeace.—Chester Chronicle. 





Mr. Kean arrived in town on Friday night, from Edinburgh, after 
having made a most successful tour. On Saturday he rehearsed the part 
Wf Shylock at the City Theatre (in which, it uppears, he is concerned with 


er as pt 77 . NI pe Ce; , 7 ioe hetterh Hs Can « . S . “o 
( hay Han as proprit tor.) r. Kean has not been in better health for a} try, remain at home.—Ailkenny Mcderator.— 
number of years than al present } 7 . oe ° : : iv inete PP ' 
pi oI Pay oA einge nis gittuals | Anaction for criminal conversation was tried in the King’s Bench 
. " tore j . ' ‘Y ns tel ba TT) owe » thaie on riereee | ° . ‘ ° a: . ter 
Phe members of the N o ve Catch Club gave irannual preg Dublin, on Friday, in which Sir H. Cardan, Bart., recovered £250 
itv f nea ‘ {ie best gclee Tv cs {ty ‘ tes he ‘ “on : ' ery . 
f twenty guin f flee on Puesday. After the ve had! damages from Mr. rrollop, an officer in the 26th foot; it appeared Lady 
i . e nun to ft ip . he competitor vere . ; ' ' . . “ . a 
beet tay - " iM m Reever FO ft 0 ere ie competitors were | Cardan, who lived unhappily with ber husband, separated from him, 
af > ‘ " * Walmele nit on iwisht ! ; ty : ’ ' - . , ; ar . 
oP. 4 “ $ > m On the second division the uinjority | subsequent to which she el sped with the defendant, and went with him- 
was ia favour ot Aly. ‘1b. Co *, being seven to five. : 


to Barbadoes. 

Planing with Edge Tvol “lwo women residing in one of the back 
courts in West-street, having juarreiled, one of them, out of revenge 
] 


Limerick garrison at present consists of eighteen hundred men, Ind 


| ing the head-quarters of the 17th Lancers, Yuh 6th, F4th, and 76th Regi- 








pread some bread and butter with | mm, intending to giveit to her} ments.—Detachinents are in the Counties of Clare and Limerick.-- 
neighbour's p Her i tention lor a few moments being attracted | (phe garrison of Limerick contains more troops at present than are 
notner WHy, ag her own children came in and ate up the bread) aiowed by Government for the whole of Scotland, although Scotland 
thutter. On Wednesday night two of them were in great danget, | pays two millions more of clear revenue into the Treasury of the United 

it they have vee got better.— Brighton Herald, Kingdom than Ireland does. | “ 


Sir Walter Scott.—We learn from a gentleman who was | 





t ist week at Barristers on Circnit.—I is computed that there are no fewer than 439 

Abbotsford, that Sir Walter bas almost completed his romance of | Gentlemen of the Long Robe, who travel the respective circuits, viz, 
Count Robert of Paris Two volumes weve in types; atew pages | Northern Circuit 116, Western Circuit 92, Home Circuit 77, Midland 

only were then wanting to complete the third and last volume, and the | Cireait 41, Norfolk Circuit 31, and Oxford Circuit }2—independently of 
Hlustrious Baronet, with restored heelth and unabated cheerfulness, was | those who nuw go the New Welsh Circuits. 

‘lictating to his amanuensis in Lis own marvellous currente-calamo style, 


| é At the nuptials of the Hon. R. Grosvenor, who was lately married to 
scarcely altering or retouching a single sentence.—IJncerness Courier. 7 


the Hon. Miss Wellesley, the guests partook of a wedding cake made at 
Paganini.—It appears from a note given by this gentleman to Profess-| Chester which weighed 24 ewt. 

or Schottky, of Prague, that he gained, iu the year 1829, the following| The late Lord and Lady Walsingham.—The property destroyed in the 

ums i— ~ | late conflagration (exclusive of the buildings) is estimated at 7,000l. 'The 


In Vienna, 30,000 florins, or | jewellery of Ler Ladyship had been some time previously deposited ata 


oa 
“oO 
~ 
8 
I 


Prague, . , 5,360 .. Sou |} banker’s. The building was insured at the Sun Fire Office at £4,600, 
Milan, 11,500. 1.200 } and the furniture, pictures, &c., £6,500, in the whole £11,100. The | 
Bologna, 12,000. 125 life oc Lord Walsingham and that of his Lady were elso insured for 
Gienoa, . . 10,000 1,040 £10,009. When his Lordship’s body was discovered by Penam, the | 
oe foreman of the Sun Otlice, the only part that remained entive was his 


L775 


Lordship'’s heart and a smal! portion of the upper part of his face. Areh- 


Ilis subsequent visits to Berlin, Dresden, Leipzic, Weimar, Hamburg, | deacon (now Lord) Walsingham takes nearly the whole of the property | 


id other capitalsin the north of Germany, as well as to Frankfort, | left by the deceased. 

where he spent the greater past of last autumn and the whole of last win- INSTALLATION FOR TITE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 
ter, have been exceedingly productive ; but none of them will bear to be His Majesty held a Chapter of the Most Noble Order cf the Garter, at 
named in the same day with the gold mine he recently opened at Paris, | three o'clock yesterday alternoon, at the Palace at St. James’s, for the 
where the receipts at his concerts are est purpose of investing Earl Grey with the Blue Riband of the Order as a 
asam than £6000. supernumerary Knight. ’ 

We understand that Lord Viscount Falkland is a candidate for one of | Lord Waldegrave, as Lord in Waiting, baving informed the principal 
he siateen representative Peers of Scotland.—dinburgh Courant. | King at Arms that the King was ready to hold the Chapter, the following 
The late Emperor Alerander.—* Tell all ill-bred men of your acquaint- Knights entered the Throne Room in the 

ance, tell me this aneedote of the Emperor of Russia. Inthe midst of the | "Ft dressed in the splendid robes of the Orde 
concert, while the first violin was ploying, L saw his eye glancing to- mond, the Marquis of Exeter, the Duke of Devons! 
wards ladies at some short distance from him. When the close ofa pas: | Dorset, the Duke of Beaufort, the Dake of Ruiland, 
sage permitted it, he advanced with the greatest precaution, but perfect | morland, and Prince Leopold. 
ense, and not the smallest sound of tread, to take a tea-cup from a lady, | : > : ayer é 
the wife of one of the Aides-du-Camp of Lord Wellington (who bad the | able Corps of Gentlemen Pensioners; the Marquis of Clanricarde, as 
ood sense not to resist it,) returning to place it on a table.”"—Life and | Captain ot the Yeomen Guard; Lord Vrederick Pitzelarence, as Equerry 
Correspondence of Sir Thomas Lawrene : in Waiting; and the Master of the Sobes. : 

We Love Che Ofiicers of the Order present were, the Bishop of Winchester, 
lhe moon has got a bright round face, 
And so hast thou my love too, 
And stars shine brightly us their place, 

And so dost thou my dove too, 

Thy eyes shine splendidly within their sac ets, 
More splendid still the shiners in thy pockets ! 


inated to have produced no less | 










» Earl of West- 





at 


King at Arms; and Sir Thomas Tyrwitt, Usher of the Black Rod. 

The chapter was opened hy reading the statute under which the order 
is held. The principal King at Arms retired to an adjoining room and 
introduced Parl Grey to the Sovereign, who conferred the honour of 

















tet ae ee knighthood upon his lordsh p with the sword of state. The ear! th n re- 
) tunt waiving arm-tu-arm well Mi ipper-w- Livdines | tired, when his lordship was electeda supernumerary knight of the or- 
That is a sight that nee d not cause a grin, ler. The two junior knights present (the Duke of Richmond and tin 
For what's a Hunt without a W hipper-in. Marouis of Eveter) left the | ipter roow, and introduced Earl Grey ; 
Doing th 4 sile-—The author of a “ Vision of Hell,” a poem (!) | the principal King at Arms carrying the Garter, riband, and badge, upon 
st pudlished, 14S AN exquisite idea. A ghost invites him in a ramble a crimson velvet cushion. Prince Leopold then presented the Earl to 
"Through reaims mv;srptr, where he should see the King—his Lordship kneeling upon his right knee—when his Majesty 
Vice, virtue, reecompensed.” was graciousiy pieased to place the garter round his left leg. 

One of the etiekiers lor things as they are, on hearing the bells proclaim 






wmonition :— 


ey 1 . ‘ 7 . . . . . ‘7s 
anks to Rovalty for dissolving Parliament, exclaimed with evident dis- 2 
} o the honour of Gos 


old a ee : ~~ . 
pleasure, This sounds re volutik wary tain pon Which a person present 


] omni otet and in memorial of the blessed 














‘ oolly rejoined, “Yes, Sir. th re ringing changes | r, St. George, tie about thy leg, for thy renown, this noble carter; 
Sucl s the celebrit ray . pF ihe Te . . wear it as the symbol of the most illustriou r, never to be f often 
_ ed was the cele! ry of the private theatricals which took place at laid aside : that thereby ¢} sweat he a ed? . One ( 
Richmond House in 1785 and 1786. thor ti he House of Com- swe paphishar te reoy thou mayest be ne ! to be courage 
os iy . y shat & Movon ia Me House Of VOM) and haying undertaken a just war, in which thou shalt be engaged i 
sons Was actually pos poned to allow the then P’ » Minister (Mr : : » - er weg a eee av wadlene . 
a 1¢ then Prime ] M mayest stand firm. valientiy fieht. and suc : . ‘ 
Pitt) to be present at them Ty a it ce eek ee ee ee ee “= — 
hb ie noble earl t | tt ' 7 : nicht } * when the S 
vv », , 7 ' i ia > n ine 
; tay ag cotuton.—At the Theatre-Royal Drury-lane. we have | reign was pleased the ht Bron Nis left shoulde 
Cunour t artar, and the horses. At the Theatre-Rowal Cov ent-garden | afte; . 


we have The Life and Death of Bonaparte, asa mere spectacle, accompe- 


nied by every kind of catch-shil i geW-caw, and some horses: « 
on the other handwe find at Sadler. Wel 


1s Komeo and Juliet 
rine and Petruchio; at the Sur ' 


T 


the Junior Knights | 
‘The Duke of Rich- | 
i the Duke of | 


His Majesty was attended by Lord Foley, as Captain of the Honour- | 


| Prelate of the Order; the Bishop of Salisbury, Chancellor of the Order; | 
the Dean of Windsor, Registrar; Sir George Nayler, Garter Principal | 


friends for that support, which they offered to him so liberally for many years. 
| from an eNcreasing aversion to that species of ostentatious pretensions which has 
| grown so common, as to render it in many imstances the clearest possible indico- 


tion of utter incapacity for any thing else than a variety of puffing—many of his 












pupils rank amongst the best Arithnetcians and Bookekeepers in the City as wel 
| as first rate penmen: he teaches, particular pains, that sort of calculation 
| which prepares youths for the most dexterous practical application of their know- 
i led lie respectfully solicits more encouragement as a teacher than he hes 





recently had, his rooms are remarkably pleasant and airy, and he belicves that his 

| earnest exertions and systematic yet various methods of drawing forth latent capa- 
be found to merit it. une 25,.— 
KITISH AMERICAN HOTEL, St. Paul’s Steet, Montreal.—The sub- 

| KB scriber, having leased, for a term of years, this @legant and truly unrivaled 
est iblishment, formerly known as the Masonic Hall, erected by John Mols« n, 
| eq., begs to announce that it is now open for the reception of visitors. ‘This 
| Hotel is the largest and, in point of architectural beauty, the most magnificent cé 
\ any in the country. Attached, and in rear ofthe main building, is an extenSive pro- 
| menade gallery, of one hundred and hfty feet in length, commanding an extensive 
land delightful view of the River and Harbour with the shipping, the Island of Sr. 
| Helens, the Cambly and Belail Mountains, and the adjacent country. The Hotc} 
| at once posserres the rare advantage of combining the luxuries of the city with the 
air and comfort om the most retired mansion house. The dining room of the estab- 

| lishment is eighty feet in length and forty fect in breadth, besides which there are 
J private parlours, wii bed-rooms attached, lodging-rooims, and an ex- 






| ty 
ic 











general am 
tensive Ball-1vom, all furnished in a style of superior neatness and elegance, 
ies’ Music room is provided witha superior Piano Forte, together with a choice 
tion of the most modern music. Carriages will be in attendance to convey 
; and «entlemen from and to the steamboats ; and seats will also be secured 
in any of the lines of steges leaving Montreal. The subcriber most respectfully 
} tenders his grateful acknowledements for the liberal and distinguished patror- 
| age heretofore bestowed upon him, and assures the travelling community genera’- 
\ t he will make every exertion to please and to increase the comfort and en 
| joymentof his guests ; and to acquire for the Bntish American Hotel a reputation 
that will secure for it the approbation of the most fastidious, An arrangement has 
| been made to connect this establishment with Samuel H. Drake’s American Ho- 
ftel in Albany, and with the United States Hotel in Saratoga, kept by Mess 
| Drake & Marvin. N. B. A porter will be in regular attendance on the arrival © 
i the stearmboats to convey bagg to the Hotel, 
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ns [June 2! -—St.] — J. P. BRADSTREET. 

NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
| Ships. Masters. | Days oj sailing from Days of sailing from 
| New York. Havre. 
| Old Line —lYlavre, Depeyster, Feb. 1, Junel,Oet. ! Mar.20,July 20,Nov.20 
No.2.Chas.Carroll Clark, * 0, ** 10, * LJ Ap’. lAup. 1, Dec. I 
| Charlemagne, Robinson.) ** 20, -* Qo, « Q) "30 #710 = 40 
| OlaL e—HenriiV.. 3.8. Pell, Mareht, July 1, Nov. 1 vee. . 1° 30. .* 90 

2. Erie, \J. bunk, ** 20, ** 10, ** 19 May 1 Sept.1 Jun. t 


1. Edw .Quesnel, Hawkins, s¢ 96, ** 90, «+ @0 "10 #919 «#9 49 
| OldLine—Francois Ist, W.Skiddy Ap’l. 1,Aug.1,Dee 1; 20 "20 » 96 
2.Prance, FE. Punk, | ** 10, “ 10, ** 10\Jume 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
| 1.Sully, W.W.Pell/ * 20, ** 20, * 20) "30 30 7 19 
| Old Line—De Rham, weiderholdt|/May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1) 20 720 1 29 

2.Edw.Bonafle, Hathaway} * 16, ** 10, ** 10/July 1 Nov. 1Mar. 1 

1. Formosa, Orne, ' 4 90, ** a0, * 20). * 38710 ” 10 
| Passageinthe Cabin to orfrom Havre,one hundred 2d forty dollars, inclu 
ding beds bedding, wine .andstores of every descripticn- 

Old Line. —Owners ,O. Balton Pox &Livinzston,MileeR. Burke. 63 Washing 
tow street, New York. Crassonus & Boyd, Brokers. Agenisatllavre.Larne & 
Palmer. Nos. and 2, First aud Second lines.—Agents,Crassous & Boyd corne - 
of Wallandvearl streets, New York.—Agentsat Havre 1, E. Quesnel Paine 
—, Bonn iffe, Boisgerard& Co. Allthese packets take a mailbag locked frcw 
the Post Office. 


“NEW.YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. _ 





| Ships , Masters , Daysof sailing from , Daysof sailing from 
| New York. Liverpoo!. 

| No.1.New York, |Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1,Sept.!, Feb.16, Junel6 Oct. 4 

! 4.VYork, Burdsell, “. ge 8 * 6 & , © 4, «8 24 
3. Manchester, Sketehly ‘* 16, “ 16, * 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. } 
2 Shefficld, Hackstaff, ‘* 24, ** O24, * 24, «© Bg te ss, « 8 
1. Caledonia, Rogers, Feb. 1June 1,Qct. 1,/ & 16, «© 16, «* 18 
4.Geo. Canning, Allyn, + 8, 8, 6B) 88 O4 6t Og, 6s 04 

| 3. Uibernia, Maxwell, ‘* 16, * 16, ** 16, Aprill,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 

| S\3obe Jay, Holirege,) ** 24, * 24,6 @4) & Bw Bg 
1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov.1, * 16, “ 16, ** 16 
4.Nupoleon, Smith, ae. Beg, “OE of hy Bt, + 20 
3. Florida, Tinkham, ‘* 16, “ 16, “ 16, May 1,Sep. I,Jan. 3 
©. Birmingham, ifarris, $6 94, ** 24, *6 94.) #6 Bes gw og 
1. Pacific, Crocker: Aprill, Aug. 1,Dec.1, ‘646, ** 16, ** 14 
4.Silus Richards, HWoldrege, ‘** 8, ** BR, ** Bi. £4 B4, 4# Og, «* wy 
3. Britannia, Marshall | ‘* 16, ‘* 16, ** 16, June 1,Qct. 1,¥eb 1 

! 2.SilvanasJenkins Allen, 6 94, ** 24, * ag! cc 8 te gl. ws g 


Passage inthe Cabinto Liverpool! thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty fre 
guinces :including beds, bedding wine ,andstoresofeverydescription. —~ 

Agentsin Liverpool stand 3d Line Cropper, Benson & Co. Qd -Line, Wm. and 
JamesPrown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns Fish & Crary 

No. land 3, Old Line. —Agents F. Thompson & Nephews,97 Beekman-street. N¢ 
2, New Line.—Owners,. Wood and Trimble, and Sam!l. Hicks & Souns—No. 
ackvt Line Ownrs, Fish. Grinnell & Co 


“@ GENTS FOK TIE ALBION.— In the United States:—J. H. Rathbone, Uc 
f N. ¥.; Jas. F. 

oston, Mass.: M. Robinson, Providence, R.1.; A. Howe, New Haven, Com.: Co! 
Whitney, P. M., Calais, Me.; Hiram 8. Pavor, Eastport, Me.; 
ton, Cincinnati, Ohio: P. Thompson, Washington, D. C.; 
mand, Va.; Heury White, Pet 








ersburg, Va.; C. liall, Norfolk, Va; Henry Price 
Charlotteville, Va.; W. W.Wo y, Louisville, Ky.; T. Watson, P. M.. Newberr 
N. ©.; A. Campbell, Fayetteville, N. C.: D. B. Plant, Columbia, 8S. C.; W. 4 
Williams, Savennah, Geo.; Thomas F. Green, Miiledgevitic, Geo.; Mr. Sandi 
Mobile, Ala.; John Me Kewan, Philedeiphia: Culeb C. Norville, Nashville, 
Matthew Kennedy, Lexington, Ky. Charles & Posechall, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Brit orth American Provinces—-David Queenston, U. C.: J 
Crooks, P.M., Niagara, U.C.; 1. Mittlebeger, D. P. M.; Saint Catherines, U. 
Henry Nellis, P. M., Grimsby, U. C.; Ab. K. Smith, Hamilton, U. C.; 
Crooks, Ancaster, U.C.; Hiram Simith, : Duncan Campbell, P.¥ 
co, U.C.;_ J.B. Warren, P. M. Whithy, D. Smart, P.M. Port Hope, U.C.; J. G. Be 
thune, P. M. Cobourg, U.(.; J. BW. Keeler, P. M. Colbourre, U. C.; Thos. Parke 




















‘The noble earl then rose, and the Chancellor pronounced the follow- | P. M- Belleville, U.C.; John S. Heermans, P. M., Hallowell, U. C.; David J 


<mith, Kingston, U.C.; J. Taylor, P. M., Perth, U.C.; Chas. Jones, Brockville, U. 
tl. Jones, P. M., Prescott, U,C.; A. MeLewn, Cornwall, U. C—Thomas A. Starker, 
Moutreal, Lower Canaca; 1. Marshand, P.M. St. Jo 2, Do.—P. H. Ogilvy, P- M.. 
Chambiv, Do—Mr. Mc Vey, P.M. Isle aux Noix, Do.—D. Chisholm, P. M., Three 
Rivers, Do.—Mr. Morrison, P. M.. Berthicr. Do.—Edward Pridhom, P. M. Gren- 
a . Connel, P. M.. Bytown, Do.—Joseph Tardif, Quehece—W. End 
uchi, Rich*bucto, &e. &c.—T. &. F. Beckwith, Frederi 


Gag town, Ke. Ke, N n M H. Perlew, Saint Johu, N. B.—C. H. Belcher, Halifar 














N. S%.—Henry G \ Do.—W H. Lee, Annapolis, Do.—G. H. Faris, 
P M.Y uth, Do.—Geo. Chipman, Kings co. Do.—Jomes S. White, Cumberland, 
D 3. M.A Aiioan Mines, Pictow. Do—T. Spurr, P.M. Bridzetown, D 
' ; S ist Bodrews, N. B.—Thomas Armstrong, P. M. St. Stepher 
Atet ] Paward Island. 
x + Ff . 


!a.—John Thomson, *' 

r. M., Antigua—N 
Itond —F. H. Ci 

Y 2. H.geon & Webste 
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Shores, Portsmouth, N. H.; John Punchard, Courier office. 


Rev. John Hangii- 
Jas. H. Brown, Rich- 
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